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And how sweetly would thy meek and 
courtedus spirit, my Gear Monk, 
have lent an ear to this oor soul’s 
complaint ! STERNE, 
N the First Number ot these 

short mentions, it has been told, 
‘hat, spirited away by the dissolute, 

La Fleur’s wife had forsaken her 

duty and her home together—this 

happened iri March, 1783. 

La Fleur seems to have in vain 
endeavoured at acquiescence under 
his joss. 

Seven years have ineffectually 
flown—he still doves and laments 
her. 

Who was the man that with 
tricksy inanity lengthened out the 
SENTIMENTAL “Jour NEY of 
Sterne by books of DULLNEss and 
chapters of LICENTIOUSNESS{ 
Come forth, I have evidence a- 
gainst thee, that what thou hast 
advanced is wafrue. Italy, _— 
knows! depraved enough with; 
the emasculate vices of those tala 
exhaust subordinate sin—doomed 
to collect together «ita without 
VIRTUE, and COGNOSCENTI Who 
Anow every thing but themse/ves— 
Italy saw little ‘of tiaras in the 
Market- pla ( —— if de saw any 
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thing there at which he grieved, he 
covered it with a veil, 3 too is 
solute to be tolerated in the pure 
pages of a Britisn Press. 
Many in this ciassie land he 
found as high in yoodness @ in 
greatness—w ho, proud only intheir 
power to Alease, Opened to-him 
their museums, ahd welcomed him 
as he passed. Such were the noble 
families of Conti, Doria (ever il- 
lustridus), ahd Santa Cruza. 
I hasten now to close the re- 
maining particulars of La Fleur. 
From that period when he lost 
his wife, he has frequently visited 
this country (to whose natives he 
is extremely partial), sometimes as 
a servant, at others as an express. 
Where zeal and diligence were 
yeast dha Fleur was never want- 
yet. * 
bie 7 the writer of this became 
introduced. ta him, is already well 
known.—By: much conv ersation, 
he has drawrfyy variety of partictls 
lars ‘rom him bin tothe man- 
ners of Sterne, aff the authentici- 
ty of the personal allusions throug) 
his travels—bv which the public 
we be enabled to judge of the 
splens lid fertility ot his FANCY 
A either 
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. Sterne’s La Fleur. 
ep Much 


nm? , 
itner to decorate O 


hail be discovered of the habits of 
one who jou: neyet d through life 
with Ars fee dings ne On t befor him, 


and who, writing as he felt, with 
hittle regard to “the felicities of 
phrase, or the connection of his 
ideas, bas obtained, and it is likely 
will ever hold, irresistible sove- 
reignty over the softer affections of 
the soul. 

Fonorance formerly delighted to 
attribute a profundity to his works, 
which surely if it do exist, must 
be sought and never found. They 
are vaiuable asexact dr aughts trom 

ature of the foidles and fatiings 
ws diminish, the prety and PHI- 
LANTHROPY that exalt, the moral 
COlseqguences Ol MAN. 

The levity of Sterne is a lancet 
that lighily produ icesasmart, which 
we blush at while we acknow! ledge 
it. The ridicule of Voltaire is 
malevolent merriment, which ap- 
plies a caustic to what Is /ester- 
ing, and enjoys the pain of its cor- 
Fosion. 


They are Both h excellent satirist; 


burt their Fite is utterly dissin ilar. 
ic - bye 4 
One is the favorite ed the | gloo ny 


at his SPECIES 5 he who joys 
at discovered depravity—the other, 

of taat best of men, who can 
readily find an extenuation for the 
foibles of other characters, in the 
FAULTS that he feels. with sensi- 


bi ity about his own. 


No. Lil. 
Thou art not for the fathion of thefe 
times, 
Where none will fweat but for promo- 
tion. SHAKESPEARE.’ 
WHAT LA FLEUR KNEW 
OF §& TE na NE. 

THE w hes of tliese papers, in 
conversing wil h tive verv amiable 
deserving subject of them, was par- 
ticularly to draw from 
La Fleur’ the apparent temper of 


solic Itous 


Sterne; and above all, a confirm: 
tion of such traits in the a 
tal Journ y as indicate the refine 
meat of his feelings and tae exqui- 
site sensibility of his soul. Mauch 
of this was above the reach of La 
Fieur’s mind:—he frankly ‘ac- 
knowledged, that a variety of pas- 
sages In the travel’. were so worked 
upon by this Child of Whim and 
Versatility, that he kngw not cw/at 
to make of them. 

“ There were moments,” said La 
Fleur, “ in which my master ap- 
peared sunk into the deepest des 
pani hans his calls upon me 
for my services were so seldom, 
that I som etime 'S appre! hensively 
pre saad a atin nt > privacy, to sug fe 
gest what i thought might divert 
his melanc! oly. “He used to smile 
at my well-meant zeal, and I could 
see was happy to be redieved. At 

others—he seemed to have receiv- 
ed a new soul—he launched into 
the levity natural @ mon pays,” said 
La Fleur, *¢and cried gaily enough 
Vive la Bazat He!” Te wasin one 
of these moments that he became 
acquainted with the GriseTre at 
the glove shop—she afterwards 
visited him at his lodgings, where 
La i‘leur made not a single remark ; 
—but upon naming the Fille de 
Chambre, his offer visitant, he exe 
claimed, * It was certainly a pile 
she was so pretty and fer ite.” 

The Lady mentioned under the 
initial L. was the Marquise Lam- 
berti: to the tncerest of this Lady 
he was indebted for the Passport, 
which began to make him seriously 
uneasy. Count de B. (Breteuil) 
notwithstanding the Shakespeare, 
La Fleur thinks, would have trou- 
bled himself little about him.— 
Choiseul was minister at the time. 

POOR MARIA! 
was, alas! no fiction—“ When we 
came up to her,” said he, * she was 
grovelling in the road like an in- 
fant, 
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fant, and throwing the dust u/ion 
her head—and vet few were more 
lovely! Up accosting 


her with tenderness, and ral slug her 


on oterne’ 
1 hers self, 
Little « om posure 
of misery, and 
upon his | breast—imy master 
sobb’d aloud. Isaw her 
engage herself from his arms, and 
she sung him the Service to the 
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nd resumed some 
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—told him her t: 
WEDL 


gently 5 dis- 


ae 4 ‘ ' “9 
Virgin—my poor master covered 
his tace with his hands, and walked 
by her side to the cottage where 

7 1° - eee 1 wee . 
she lived—there he taikedearnestiy 


to the old woman. 
” Every ad Vs said La Fleur, 
¢ while we stayed there, I carried 
’ ? ? 
them eat and dyiné from the hotel; 
a © 
ing When We 


’ ’ ’ 
¢ Gebartead trom Mou- 
fines, INY Ma 


ter left his blessings 
and some money with the mother 
— How much,’ added he, * I know 
not—HE ALWAYS GAVE MORE 
THAN HE COULD AFFORD!” 

Sterne was frequently at a loss 
upon his travels fo r ready money. 
Remittances were become iater- 
rupted by war-time; and he had 
wrongly estimated his ¢ xpences— 
he! iad rec konedalong Nae 4 ost-roads 
without adverting tothe WRETCH- 
EDNEss that was to call upon him 
in his way. 

“At many of our stages my 
master has turned to me with tears 
in his eyes— These poor people 
oppress me, La Fleur! how shall 
i relieve them?” 





Paris and its endless varieties de-. 


fained them near FOUR MONTHS. 

“ An Englishman does not travel 
to see Englt: shmen.”? 

This maxim of Sterne was suf- 
ficiently verified through all his 
journeyings; he never visited them 
at ail—civilities, whenever they 
get, were all their intercourse to- 
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4 
gether. He delighted to mix with 
the natives alone ot the countries 
he passe d through, 

le wrote much, and to a late 
hour. J told La Fleur of the in- 
considerable quantity he had /23- 
lished—he express@d extreme sur- 
prise.  ] know,” said he, * upon 
‘oin this tour, there 
ze trunk complete! 
with papers.” 

** Do vou know any thing of 
their te MENEYs La Fleur?” 

“* Yes—-they were mis cellaneor is 
remarks upon the manners of the 
ditferent nations he had visited ; and 
in Tialy “ee was deeply engaged in 
making the most elaborate inqui- 
ries into the differing governments 
of the towns, and the charaéteristic 
peculiarities of the Italians of the 
various States.” 

To affeét this he read much; for 
the colleGions of the Patrons of 
Literature were open to him; he 
observed More. Singular as it 
may seem, Sterne endeavoured in 
vain to speak Jtaliax. His vert 
acquired it on their journey; but 
lus master, though he applied now 
and then, gave it up at length as 
unattainable —* J the more won- 
dered at this,” said La Fl leur, 
‘6 as he must have understood the 
Latin.” 

The above hints, whi Lich certain- 
Jy are faithiul remarks, leave us to 
regret, that Ww hoever. cd the dis- 
position of his papers alter his 
de: ath, should have executed a trust 
either so negligently or unskilfully, 
which, properly performed, woud, 
no doubt have enriched the world 
with much valuableeresearch and 
original remark, and consigned to 
merited oblivion athousand TOMES 
of tedious travelling, which present 
not the smallest particle of either. 
(Lo be continued.) 
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58 
either to decorate or design. Much 
shall be discovered of the habits of 
one who journeyed through life 
with his feelings flying out before him, 
andwho, writing as he felt, with 
little regard to the felicities of 
phrase, or the connection of his 
ideas, has obtained, and it is likely 
will ever hold, irresistible sove- 
reignty over the /ofter affections of 
the soul. 

Fgnorance formerly delighted to 
attribute a /rofundity to his works, 
which surely if it do exist; must 
be sought and never found. They 
are vaiuable asexact draughts from 
nature of the foidles and failings 
that diminish, the prety and PHE- 
LANTERcPY that exalt, the moral 
comsequences Of MAN. 

The levity of Sterne is a lancet 
that lightly produces smart, which 
we blush at while we acknowledge 
it. The ridicule of Voltaire is 
malevolent merriment, which ap- 
plies a caustie to what is fester- 
ing, and enjoys the pain of its cor- 
rosion. j 

They are both excellent satirists ; 
but their fate is utterly dissimilar. 
One is the favorite of the gloomy 
growler at his species; he who joys 
at discovered depravity —the other, 
of that best of men, who can 
readily find an extenuation for the 
foibles of other characters, in the 
FAULTS that he feels.with sensi- 
bility about his own. 


No. Lil. 
Thou art not for the fathion of thefe 


times, 
Where none will fweat but for promo- 
tion. SHAKESPEARE. 


WHAT LA FLEUR KNEW 
OF STERNE. 

THE writer of these papers, in 
conversing with the very amiable 
deserving subject of them, was par- 
ticularly solicitous to draw from 
La Fleur’ the apparent temper of 


Sterne’s La Fleur. 


Sterne; and above all, a confirmtzs 
tion of such traits in the Sentimen. 
tal Fourney as indicate the refine- 
meat of his feelings and the exquis 
site sensibility of his soul. Much 
of this -was above the reach of La 
Fleur’s mind:—he frankly ‘ac- 
knowledged, that a variety of pas- 
sages in the travel3,were so worked 
upon by this Child of Whim and 
Versatility, that he kniew not chat 
to make of them. | 
‘“ There were moments,” said La 
Fleur, “ in which my master ap- 
peared sunk into the deepest des 
jection—when his calls upon me 
for my services were so seldom, 
that I sometimes apprehensively 
pressed in upon his privacy, to sug 
gest what I thought might divert 
his melancholy. He used to smile 
at my well-meant zeal, and I could 
see was happy to be relieved. . At 
others—he seemed to have receiv- 
ed a new soul—he launched) into 
the levity natural 2 mon pays,” said 
La Fleur, ‘and cried gaily enough 
Vivela Bagatelle?” It wasin one 
of these moments that he became 
acquainted with the GriseTre at 
the glove shop—she afterwards 
visited him at his lodgings, where 
La Fleur made not a single remark ; 
—but upon naming the Fille de 
Chambre, his other. visitant, he ex- 
claimed, * It was certainly a pitts 
she was so pretty and fetite.” 
_ The Lady mentioned under the 
initial L. was the Marquise Lam- 
berti: to the incerest of this Lady 
he was indebted for the Passport, 
which began to make him seriously 
uneasy. Count de B. (Breteuil) 
notwithstanding the Shakespeare, 
La Fleur thinks, would have trou- 
bled himself little about him.— 
Choiseul was minister at the time. 
POOR MARIA! 
was, alas! no fi¢tion—“ When we 
came up to her,” said he, * she was 
grovelling in the road like an in- 
fant, 
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fant, and throwing the dust ujon 
her head—and yet few were more 
lovely! Upon Sterne’s accosting 
her with tenderness, and raising her 
in his agms, she collected herself, 
and resumed some little composure 
—told him her tale of misery, and 
wept upon his breast—my master 
sobb’d aloud. Isaw her gently dis- 


engage herself from his arms, and 


she sung him the Service to the 
Virgin—my poor master covered 
his tace with his hands, and walked 
by her side to the cottage where 
she lived—there he talked earnestly. 
to tie old woman. 
*‘ Every day,” said La Fleur, 
« while we stayed there, I carried 
them meat and drink from the hotel; 
and when we departed from Mou- 
Jines, my master left his blessings 
and some money with the mother 
—How much,” added he, * I know 
Not—HE ALWAYS GAVE MORE 
THAN HE COULD AFFORD!” 
Sterne was frequently at a_loss 
upon his travels for ready money. 
Remittances were become inter- 
rupted by war-time; and he had 
wrongly estimated his expences— 
he had reckoned along-the post-roads 
without adverting tothe wRETCH- 
EDNESs that was to call upon him 
in his way. 
“ At many of our stages my 
‘gnaster has turned to me with tears 
in his eyes—‘ These poor people 
oppress me, La Fleur! how shall 


I relieve them?” 


Paris and its endless varieties de-. 


tained them near FOUR MONTHS. 

“ An Englishman does not travel 
to see Englishmen.” 

This maxim of Sterne was suf- 
Gciemty verified through all his 
journeyings; he never visited them 
at all—civilities, whenever they 
@iect, were all their intercourse to- 


gether. He delighted to mix with 
the natives alone ot the countries 
he passed through. 

He wrote much, and to a late 
hour. J told La Fleur of thé in- 
considerable quantity. he thad /#- 
lished—he expressed extreme sur- 
prise. “ I know,” said he, “upon 
our return from this tour, there 
was a large trunk completely filled 
with papers.” 

“ Do you know any thing of 
their te ndency, La Fleur?” 

“ Yes—they were miscellaneous 
remarks upon the manners of the 
ditferent nations he had visited ; and 
in Tialy he was deeply engaged j in 
making the most elaborate i inqui- 
ries into the differing governments 
of the towns, and the characteristic 
peculiarities "of the Italians of the 
various States.” 

To affeét this he read ietectes for 
the colle&ions of the Patrons of 
Literature were open to him; he 
observed More. Singular as it 
may seem, Sterne endeavoured in 
vain to speak Jtaliaz. His valet 
acquired it on their journey; but 
his master, though he applied now 
and then, gave it up at length as 
unattainable.—* J the more won- 
dered at this,” said La Fleur, 
*¢ as he must have understood the 
Latin.” 

The above hints, which certain- 
ly are faithiul remarks, leave us to 
regret, that whoever had the dis- 
position of his papers after his 
death, should have executed a trust 
‘either so negligently or uaskilful 
which, properly performed, wor 
no donbt have enriched the worl 
with much valuableeresearch and 
original remark, and consigned to 
merited oblivion athousand TOMES 
of tedious travelling, which present 
not the smallest particle of either. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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60 Mitchill on the Difeafes of Human Teeth, Ge. 


For the New-York Magazine. 
Apjlication of the Doftrine of Septic Fluids to explain some Xe Diseases 


ef Human Teeth and Bones. 


From a Letter of Mr. N 


LITCHILL fo 


‘Tuomas Cuarces Hore, M D. &c. adjunct Professor of Chemistry 
Gn the University of Edinburgh. Dated Schenectady, O&. 10, 1796. 


T gives me great satisfaction to 
learn, from your letter ot Sep- 
tember sth, dated at Edinburgh, 
* that you very much agree with 
me in the views [have adopted 
** respecting the generation of the 
** various combinations of oxigene 
** and septon ;”—that you feel in- 
terested in the progress I may make 
in tae inquiry, and have pleasure 
in collecting and communicating 
any thing relative to it that may 
occur.—As you suggested, the 
pamphlet in which the experiments 
made to destroy contagion in the 
Britishand Russians! lips, by means 
of the vapours emitted from salt- 
petre, had reached me before the 
receipt of your letter, and I had 
attempted to shew in what man- 
ner “the facts might be entirely 
“ reconciled with the opinion,” 
which, as you politely observe, 
** so many concurrent circunstan- 
** ces have led me to adopt.”’-—I 
rejoice that these experiments have 
been made, and, by public autho- 
rity, upon so largea scale. I hope 
they will be repeated until com- 


plete satisfaction shall be obtained ° 


of their true nature and value.— 
From summing up the whole evi- 
dence in the most impartial man- 
ner I am able, I am induced to 
believe the greatést part of the be- 
fitderived trom them, arose from 
ventilation, purification, removal 
of nuisancesgand the better medi- 
cinal and dietetic management of 
the sick; and the rest ot the good 
experienced, proceeded fromthe 
gital air extricated from the nitre. 
The atroys gas appears to have 
been so far from doing any good, 
that lamconfident the result would 





have been more clear and decisive 
withoutit. I should therefore pro- 
pose, asan amendment of the pro- 
ject, to perform ail that was per- 
formed on those occasions, except- 
ing the se/tic gas,and improve the 
respirability of the air in the apart- 
ments, by” supplies of ox?genous 
fas alone: 

Since the date of my last, I have 
had no reason to retraét any part of 
the doctrine then advanced; but, 
on the contrary, there has bent 
such an influx of new matter, that 
I have found a necessity of en- 
larging and extending 1 itin all di- 
te€tions: For want of something 


better, I now take the liberty of 


presenting you with the appiica- 
tion Sf if, to explain some of the 
morbid changes which the teeth 
and bones of animals undergoin the 
progress of life. It seems to me 
we are far enough advanced in 
knowledge, to attempt something 
like a sciéntific explanation of 
some of thealterations ‘which bones 
suffer by disease; and this expla- 
nation will be the more season- 
able, as the writers on surger 
have scarcely undertaken any thing 
of the sort. ‘What I have aimed 
at in this respect is, to connect the 
faéts related by the late Mr. Hun- 
ter, of London, with those detail- 
ed by Mr. Russel, of Edinburgh, 
by means of certain es AUS 
of my own. © 

From the known disposition of 
oxigene, to combine with septon, 
and forn) the septic acid, it ap- 
peared to me provable, that i 
would be formed occasionally in 
the human mouth, from the re- 
mains of food adhering tothe teeth, 
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sticking between them, and cor- 
rupting them :—if this was the case, 
this acid ought to unite with the 
calcarious earth of the teeth, and 
form the septite of lime, w hich 
might be washed away by the spit- 
tle, or concrete upon the teeth them- 
selves;—and, if formed there, the 
acid might be expected to corrode 
the enamel, lay bare the bony 
part, and bring on a caries; or to 
incrust the outside, irritate the 
gums, and occasion soreness and 
bleedings. 

In order to determine whether 
these things were so, I procured 
from a dentist, a quantity of the 
substance, called “ the tartar of 
the teeth,” which I supposed to 
be the septite of lime, and sub- 
jected it to a number of experi- 
ments. 

Having, some time before, re- 
ceived compiaints from the mer- 
chants of Glasgow, of the faulty 
quality of the pot-ash and pearl- 
ash, supplied trom the port of 
New-York, and having been re- 
quested by the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to visit 
with him the stores of the inspec- 
tors of those articles in the city of 
New-York, I had colleéted sam- 
ples of pot-ash and pearl-ash, of 
the first qualities, with the view of 
making some experiments upon 
them. | 
_ These salts, being in their caus- 
tic state, had been placed in se-» 
parate glasses, to attract water andg 
carbonicacid fromthe atmosphere, 
and, after standing several months, 
the ferruginous and earthy parts 
having subsided, beautiful crystals 
of the alkali were formed at the 
bottom of the liquor. 

A solution of these crystals was 
made in water that had becn boil- 
ed some time, to extricate its air, 
and precipitate some of its earth; 
and to this solution of pot-ash, 


was added a parcel of the yellowish 
earthy matter scraped from human 
teeth, which had been previously 
reduced to powder in a mortar. 

Instantly on mixing them, bub- 

bles of air were set loose, and 
thickly floated on the suriace of 
the mixture; and by theirlong con- 
tinuance wiihout bursting, scemed 
to indicate a sort of tenacity in the 
fluid, derived probably from ani- 
mal mucilage. 
- "The coarser part of the earthy 
matter soon sunk to the bottom, 
but the finer particles took a long 
time to settle down ;—yet, in a few 
minutes, even before the liquor 
had become clear, a piece of clean 
paper dipped in the solution, and 
dried betore the fire, detonated on 
being burned, and emitted nume- 
rous flashes and sparkles, after the 
manner of salt-petre; while nosuch 
lucid or radiant appearance was 
evident on setting fire to paper that 
had been dried after dipping ina 
solution of the alkali alone. 

It is not unworthy of remark, 
that the smell of the mixture was 
offensive and nauseous, resembling 
as much as any thing the “Wasty 
odour of ditch and puddle water. 
On repeating the experiment seve- 
ral times, and in the presence of 
several persons, the above-men- 
tioned appearances were, with tfi- 
fling variations, similar. 

The object of inquiry having 
been less to make an entire analysis 
of the lapis dentalis, or “ tartar of 
the teeth,” than to ascertain whe- 
ther it contained any seftic acid, 
I shall content myself, for the pre- 
sent, with the persuasion, that the 
question is determined in the af- 
firmative, 2y the union of the septic 
acid of the tartar (which is little else... 
than a nitrite of lime, combined 
with animal mucus) with the alka 
of the mixture into nitre, which de- 


fagrated on being subjetied to the 


operation 
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operation of fire with the paper to 
which it had attached itself. 

In order to apply this principle, 
it myst be understood what the com- 
ponent parts of the teeth are, 
ScenecLreand Gaun scem, as long 
ago as 1776, to have succeeded in 
obtaining Ahospheric acid from the 
bones of animals, by employing 
septous (nitrous) acid, which dis- 
solved their lime, and constituted 
with it calcareous nitre, while the 


phosphoric acid was set free, More’ 


recently, BERNIARD (journal de 
Physique, O&tobre, 1781,) obtain- 
ed phosphoric acid not only from 
fossil bones, from those of the whale 
and sea-horse, but from the tooth 
of the manati and the grinder of 
the elephant. Itdas also been ex- 
tracted from ivory. 

In short, they who have experi- 
mentally attended to this subject 
have agf€ed, that’animal owes are 
chiefly composed of phosphoric 
acid and calcareous earth, or are the 
phosphats of lime: and that their 
teeth consist in the main, of the like 
materials. Septic acid, therefore, 
formec in the mouth,decompounds 
teethupon the same principle that, 
in the experiments of the Swedish 
chemists, itdisorganized bone; that 
is, by detaching the phosphoric 
acid from the lime, and combining 
itself with that earthy basis. 

Hunter (Natural History of 
Human Teeth, p. 125) has an idea 
that the concretions on the teeth 
resemble the intestinal balls and be- 
zoars found in the bowels of many 


Qo and this opinion is proba- 


sly very just; but by no means so 
just is his other idea, that these ex- 
traneous matters consist merely of 
“ earth and the common secreted 
mucus.”’ (Diseases of the Teeth, 
p- 66.) He informs that he has seen 
such earthy depositions “ cover 
not only the whoie tooth, but a part 
of the gums: in this case there is 


e.. 
3 acid. 


always an accumulation of a very 


futrid matter, and frequently acon, 


siderable tenderness and ulceration 
of the gums, &c.” 

The destruction of the ename] 
and bony part of the tooth, the rot. 
tenness of the alveolar processes, the 
ulceration, absorption and. bleed. 
ings of the gums, and the fetid 
breath, séem to arise accasionally 
from the same general cause. 

To understand the reason of 
these things, it will be necessary 
to examine what is the order of 
chemical eleétive attraction be- 
tween phosphoric acid, one of the 
constituent parts of the teeth, and 
other bodies on the one hand, and 
between lime, the other ingredient, 
and the substances with which i 
has a disposition to combine, on the 
other. And indoing this, there will 
be little or no danger of encroach- 
ing upon the vital ceconomy or anir 
mated structure of these parts, ber 
cause the examel ** has no marks 
of bcing vascular, and having a cir- 
culation of fluids.” (Natural His- 
tory, X&c. p. 35.) And there are 
great doubts whether even the dony 
parts possess either hlood.vessels or 
absorbents. (Ibid,” p. 34.) 

Phosphoric acid prefers lime to 
alkalis, and therefore alkalis united 
with it are immediately rendered 
turbid by lime-water, and a saline 
powder, very diflicultly soluble in 
water, is deposited, consisting of 
lime saturated with phosphorie 
Alkalis, therefore, whether 
fixed or volatile, would seem to be 
incapable of destroying .the solid 
matter of the teeth, whatever their 
action may be upon the gums, Lime 


may be disengaged front its con- _ 


nection with phosphoric acid by 
the oxalic, sulphuric, septic (nitric) 
and tartaric acids. Consequently 
acid of sugar, spirit of vitriol, aqua- 
fortis, and cream of tartar, may 
decompose the teeth by attracting 
the 
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the lime, and disengaging the phos- 
phoric acid. ‘The septic acid, afte 

barytes, pot- ash and soda, has the 
hext stror gt st attra action for th me, 
se al ih clay. 

Septic acid thus, if formed from 
the remains of animal and veget- 
able substances, lurking at out or 
among the teeth, in attac ching aself 
to the. lime, will detach the acid of 
phosphorus. This, added to the 
matters already emitting their 
scents, will have a tendency to in- 
crease the offensiveness of the 
breath. 

W hatever contributes to the ac- 
cumulation of the matters trom 
which septic acid is produced, may 
be expected to lajure the teeth. 
Her nce lying- in rere and per- 
sons suffering long fits of sickness, 
are partic larly exposed to the cau 
ses which de stroy them; and this 
the more rapidly, because; in such 
situations, 1¢ often happens, that 
little or no assistance is afforded by 
art, in removing those things 

which, by their preseace“and ace 
cumulation, occasion the mischicf. 
When formed in the mouth, it 
may ming! e likewise with the spit- 
tle, and vitiate the gustatory fawvers 
of the tongue anc d fie alate, and when 
swallowed, may impede the heal- 
thy funéions of the stomach. Hence 
may be explained one species of 
ancrexia,e specially that mentioned 
by Darwin, (2 Zoonomia, Class 
Il. ord. 2. gen. 2. sp. 1.) where 
“want of appetite is sometimes 
“ produced by the putrid matter 
“ from many decayin g teeta, be» 
“ing perpetually mixed wi ith the 
“ saliva, and thence affeéting the 
“ organ of taste, and greatly injur- 
* ing the digestion.” — The forma- 
tion of such a substance in th 

mouth enters deeply into the ex- 


planation of the symptoms of fe-., 


vers, particularly the condition of 
the teeth, gums, tongue and throat; 





63 
with vitiated taste, thirst, 
colour of the tongue, &c. 

If a septic incrustation is thus 
formed, and is a calcareous com- 
position of a kind different from 


+h 
apthe, 


the teeth, it is possible to remove: 


it by chemical agents, which have 
not the power ot decomposing the 
teeth. For, as barytes, pot-ash and 
soda can take the seftic acid away 
from the lime, either of these sub- 
stances may be serviceable in re- 
moving the concretion, and at the 
same time, not endangering the 
teeth, whose phosphoric acid having 
a greater attraction for lime than 
for alkalies, is incapable of being 
displaced by them. Alkaline den- 
tifrices would therefore appear ca- 
pable of removing the calcareo- 
septic incrustations from the teeth, 
but incapable of corroding the 
teeth themselves. DeBoze ob- 
serves, that tobacco ashes (La Pra- 
tique de Medecine de Lax. EO 
Se. L. vi. ch. 2.) possesses a sur 
prizing (tres-merveilleuse) power 
to cleanse and whiten the teeth. 
The active ingredient must be the 
pot-ash. The practice of some 
ladies of New-York comfirms this. 
The septic acid being thus capa- 
ble of corroding the teeth and the 
alveolar processes of the Jaws, who 
shall athrm that its operation stops 
there? Is it not taken in with our 
air, food and drink? Are there 
not instances of nodes and excre- 
scences of bones that are not wholly 
unlike the incrustations of the 
teeth? And are there not likewise 
instances of caries of the osseous 
parts, which have a near similitude 
to the rottenness of the instruments 
employed in chewing our food? 


These questions have almost been - 
] 


answered by the poets; and I hepe 
there will be no impropriety on thig 
occasion in referris ig to a poem or 

two. 
Virgiz (3. Georgic. 478.) ‘ 
us 
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his account of the diseases of cat- 
tle, mentions the corrupted state of 
air and water. The vitiated qua- 
lities of the atmosphere and of 
water are ascribed by Ovip (Me- 
tamorph. Lib. vil. 437: ) to pest- 
lential venom, in the fine descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athens, which 
he makes Alacus give toCePHa- 
Lus.—The mention of this poet 
bringstomy remembrance his story 
of the terrible monster Py THON 
([bid. i. 438.) engendered from the 
putrid slime or mud of the Nile, and 
slain by APoL1o, the god of day. 
‘The mythologists generally agree 
that this is a beautiful physical alle- 
gory. Theterm “ Python” isderiv- 
ed from the verb wu$w, to putrify or 
corrupt; and the truth intended to 
be inculcated is, that pestilential 
vapours, the offspring of corrup- 
tion, cease to rise and contaminate 
the air, after the sun’s rays have 
dried the land. The rays or shafts 
of light then, darted to earth, at 
stroyed Python, that is, exhaled th 
moisture, and put a stop to sbibe: 
faction and its destru¢tive conse- 
quences, The Greeks, who bor- 
rowed much of their knowledge 
from Egypt, interpreted Jiterally 
some of these philosophical allego- 
ries. Hence the epithet “ Pyshios” 
was given to Apollo by some of 
his worshippers, and under this 
title the inhabitants of Megara 
erected a temple to his honor. 
(Peurarcuin Vit. Anton.) His 
pric.tesses, even at Delphos, were 
called Pyrhias. And further to per- 
petuate this benevolent action, the 
Pythian games were instituted, 
wherein the victors were crowned 
with garlards of beechen leaves. 
This author’s legend also of the 
voyage of the god AnscULAPIUs to 
Rome (Metam. xv. 622.) in the 
form oi a serpent, witli the com- 
mittee of Roman citizens sent by 
¢ senate, during the rage of the 


plague in Italy between the 45Stlt 
and 462d years of the city, to fetch 
him irom Epidaurus, (3 Rollin’ sR, 
H. 305.) appears to be nothing 
more than another al! egory, OF po- 
pular story, express sive of the me- 
thod taken by the Roman govern- 

¢ mentto procure, from the better in. 
fromed Greeks, all the information 
they could, about preventing and 
stopping pestilential distempers. As 
Esculapius was reputed the son of 
the Deity, to whom a sirnaine was 
given from the monster or serpent 
he was alledged to have killed on 
the banks of the Nile, it is proba- 
ble when the figurative meaning 
of the allegory was dropped, the 
literal interpretation of “ Pythius” 
was transferred from father to son, 
and thus a snake came to be the 
type oremblem of physic. Some 
pleasant remarks have been made 
on this subjeét by Sin SAMUEL 
Gartu. (Works, p. 153.) I 
wish some APoLLo or EscuLa- 
Pius would destroy the PyrHon 
of the United States! 

From the same root whence Py- 
thon is derived, prebably come wu;, 
fire, and wo, corruption; expres- 
sive of the decomposition of natu- 
ral substances by gombustion and 
futrefaéion. It musthave occurred 
to mankind very soon after they 
began to make observations, that 
when vegetable and animal bodies 
lost their living energy, or died, 
they soon underwent an alteration, 
and laid aside their old, and took 
upon theniselves a new form; and 
that such of them as wert not 
changed by the operation of fre, 
would yield sooner or later to the 
agency ‘of corruption. “They must 
soon have discovered, not only that 
these were the ¢cvo great destrovers, 
but that there was a considerable 
resemblance in their manner of ac- 


complishing their respective works; 


and that decaying bodies, which 
frequently . 
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frequently evolved, during their de- 
cay, a great quantity of heat, were, 
in such cases, under the inguence 
ef both mUp and wc at once.— 
Hence, in construéting their lan- 
guage, the Greeks in this instance, 
as in ail abundance of others, most 
correctly kept up an analogy im 
words, corresponding to what they 
observed in faét. 

As long as they confined these 
terms to express certain changes 
incidental to :zanimate objects, the 
ideas suggested By this methodical 
language preserved their correct- 
ness. But, in ancient times as well 
as in modern, there has been a con- 
sant disposition to transfer the 
terms appropriated to protesses or 
modifications of dead substances, 
to express the conditions and func- 
tions of This is a source of 
much inaccuracy in speechand am- 
biguity in science. For example, 
the noun wp, which signifies fire, 
is sometimes employed by Hirro- 
CRATES to express a disease in 
which violent heat was 4, leading 
symptom. Fromthissprung rupees, 
a word often used by the vld phy- 
sicians, and also by the four evan- 
gelists, (even by Luxe, Ch. iv. 38. 
who, as Dr. Frernpo observes, 
wrote the best medical Greek of 
them all) to signify a disorder in 
which much heat was.accumulated, 
Thence, likewise, came smup2fss, 
which appears to have been a more 
technical or professional’ term, 
meaning adistemperin w hicha fery 
heat prevailed. The colonies of 
Greeks who settled in Latium, called 
afterwards Latins, adopted different 
modes of expressing these ideas: 
for that form of sickness, wherein 
“ fire’”’ was supposed to predomi- 
nate, was called by names derived 
from “ fervor” and * flamma,” 
which come from Greek radicals 
signifying tobe boiling or burning hot ; 
and hence the latinisms fever. and 
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65 
infiammation, which aresocommon 
at this day in our own tongue: and 
where “ putrefaction” was judged 
to prevail, they expressed the forms 
of it by putreo, putrefacio, putresco, 
putridus, &c ailderived trom asa, 
or wvboucs, whence comes the hel- 
lenism * f”wtrid,” and its kindred 
words. 

Such is the origin of a set of 
terms, which are too firmly esta- 
blished for any authority on earth 
to alter, notwithstanding they in- 
cessantly suggest false ideas to the 
mind. They have, from the time 
of their adoption to express any 
thing resulting from animation; 
perpetually bewildered those who 
eniployed them as mediums of 
thinking and reasoning on the 
causes of these kinds of diseases ; 
which have accordingly been pro- 
nounced to be either infammatory 
or futrid, or of a mixed sort; as if 
the body of a living animal, in 
which neither combustion, or pu- 
trefaction can take place, was sub- 
jected to the same accidents which 
disorganize a corpse!—To com- 
plete the joke, a8 diseases accompas 
nied with great heat were called by 
a name sy: onymous with fre; so, 
where the heat was small, they 
were expressed by a word signify- 
ing smoke; and such is the typhus 
(lvos, fumus) of the present day ! 
From the cifiiculty of making re- 
volutions,or even reformations,this 
pernicious effeét of words upon 
ideas, and of language on opinion, 
will probably last for ages to come. 
— But to return from this philolo- 
gical digression: the absorption of 
the like pestilential (septic) matter 
has been asserted by Lucretius 
(De Rerum Natura, Lib. 6.) 

Hec’ igitur fybito clades nova, peftili- 
taique, 
Aut in aquas cadit, aut fruges perfidit ia 
ipfas, 
Aut alios hominum pastus pecudumque 
cibatus, 
Aut 
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Autetiam fufpenfa manet vis aérein ipfo; 

Et cum fpiranteis miftas hinc ducimus 
auras 

ILLA QUOQUE IN CORPUS PARITER 
SORBERE NF CESSE'ST~ 

Confimili ratione veni: bubus quoque faepe 

Peftilitas,etiam pecubus balantibus egrore 

Sudden this novel plague, from dolefome 
haunts, 

Impregns the floods, infixes in the plants, 

Infe&ts the food which men and cattle 
fiare, 

Ox FLOATS PROMISCUOUS, MIX’D 
WITH COMMON ATR: 

Hence, when the bieaft its viITAL GASES 
drew, 

The lungs abforbed the sprTic VENOM 
too, 

Which not on man alone its force em- 
ploy’d 

But lowing herds and bleating flocks 
ftroy'd. 


Who does not see that from such 
or a similar venom might have 
arisen the symptoms of the BEAU- 
TIFUL YOUTH whose case is de- 
scribed by Fracasrorius? (Sy- 


phylid, Lib. i.) 


Paulatim ver id nitidum, ftos ille juventar 

Difperiit, vis illa animi: tum fquallida- 
tabes, 

Artus (horrendum !)' miferos obduxit, et 
ALTE 

GRANDIA TURGEBANT FADIS ABe 
SCESSIBUS OSSA: 

Uleera (proh divum pietatem!) informia 
pulchros 

Pafcebant oculos, et diz lucis amorem, 

PasceSaANTQ ACRI CORROSAS VUL- 
NERE NARES. 

By flow degrees the envenomed petft o’er- 


powers 

His {pring of life and blafts its promis’d 
flowers, 

Invades his joints, extorts diftrefiful 
groans, 


Wile DEEP IMPOSTHUMES ROT HIS 
KNOBBED BONES: 

Oh righteous Leaven !—of eyes but late 
fo gay 

Two frightful ulcers eat the balls away, 

Whole acrid juice, corroding as it flows, 

DerorMs HIS LOOK, AND UNDER- 
MINES HIS Nose! 


And who on reading this can fail 
to recollect the description given 
by Lucan (Pharsalia, Lib. ix.) 
@i the miserable condition of Sa- 
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BELLUS, after being bitten in the 

leg by the Lybian serpent Seps; 

Miferi in crure Sabelli 

Seps ftetit exiguus, fixo quem dente tenae 
cem 

Avolfit que manu, piloque adfixit arenis, 





Parva modo ferpens, é&c. &c. V. 763.- 
Parva loquor corpus fanie ftillaffe perufs 


tum: 

Hoc et flamma poteft, fed quis roGus 
ABSTULIT Ossa? 

Hee quogue difcedunt, putre(que fecuta 
medullas 

Nulla manere finunt rapidi veftigia fati. 

Vv. 783. 

Wretched Sabeilus by a Sers was ftung; 

Fix’d to his leg with deadly teeth it hung; 

Sudden the foldier fhook it from the 
wound, 

Transfix'd and nail’d it to the barren 
ground. 

Of all the dire deftru@tive ferpent race 

None have fo much of death; though none 


are lefs. 
* * ©¢ * * 


——Diffolv’d, the whole in liquid pote 
fon ran, 


And to a nawfeous puddle fhrunk the mane 
* * * * & & & 


=——-Nor ends the wonder here: though 
flames are known 

To WASTE THE FLESH, YET STIGL 
THEY SPARE THE BONE» 

HERE NONE WERE LEFT; no leaft re- 
maine were feen; 

No marks to shew that once the man had 
been. Rows. 


But this opinion is countenanced 
by better evidence than the poets. 
For, in addition to the diseases of 
the teeth and their sockets, from 
septic acid produced in the mouth, 
as already stated, and partly upon 
the interpretation of the facts of 
Mr. Hunter, it would be very 
easy to quote many authorities in 
the books. Instead, however, of 
displaying much reading, F shall 
content myself with referring tothe 
authority of an intelligent and skill- 
ful surgeon, Mr. Russet, who 
published, in 1794, a practical essa 
on that disease of the bones which is 
termed necrosis, wherein a bone or 

rt of a bone dies, anda new one 


1s reproduced to supply its place, 
or 
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orserveasasubstitute. The Jower 
jaw-Lone is frequently disordered in 
“this manner (p. 87)—its death and 
separation often arise from disease 
in the teeth and gums, which, from 
their situation, naturally determine 
the complaint to begin at the upper 
part, and toproceed downwards (p. 
$0)—and cases of necrosis of the 
lower jaw may be traced to the ef- 
feéts of blows, and of toeth-ach; es- 
pecially ifa violent attack of inflam- 
mation has been excited by the 
application of any ecrid substance 
to a carious tooth, &c. (p. 98)— 
and seldom happen to persons 
under thirty years of age (p. 3). 

It would seem, theretore, that the 
reasoning would be fair and safe 
to consider this caries of the max- 
illary bone as of a nature quite 
similar to the decomposition of the 
teeth and disordered condition of 
their sockets, which hasbeenshewn 
to be conneéted with the formation 
of septic acid in the mouth, and.its 
corroding effect there.  “ 

The foctor of the breath -has.an 
analogy in such cases with the of- 
fensiveness of matter discharged 
from diseased bone, whichiin gene- 
ral is discoloured and not thick; 
owing to a separation of the phos- 
phoric acid of the bone from its 
calcareous base, which is now com- 
bined with septic acid, and running 
away with the other fluids in the 
form of a thick and sanious dis- 
charge; or occasionally bringing 
on, when absorbed, that form of 
quotidian intermitting fever, called 
the hectic, as in other cases of ab- 
#cess and ulcer. 

Russe considers necrosis, whe- 
ther happening in the tibia, femur, 
lower jaw, clavicle, humerus, fibu- 
Ja, radius, or ulna, as the same kind 
of disease (p. 86). If then his 
classification of morbid affections 
1s correct, and my application of 
Principle to explain the phenomena 
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is accurate, it will be proved that 
the same septic poison which de- 
stroys the teeth corrupts the jaw; 
and from the same cause which dis- 
organizes the jaw proceeds the de- 
cay of the rest of the bones; and 
this same agent which works the 
destruction of the rest of the bones 
is the irritating matter that kindles 
up hectic fever. 

I would not wish:to be under- 
stood as afrming that a// caries of 
the teeth, jaws and bones, arises 
from this sole cause. Far from it. 
The amount of my reasoning is 
simply this, that from the most ac- 
curate survey I have been able to 
‘take of the subjeét, there does ap~ 
pear.to be in some instances a de- 
‘composition of bone by means of 
septic acid absorbed from without, 
or formed by union of septon with 
oxigene within the canstitution; 
and when this acid, mingled with , 
other animal fluids, is carried into 
the blood-vessels, and exerts its 
noxious powers upon the heart, 
‘brain and lungs, it may be the cause 
of febrile inquietude. 

How far this principle may ex- 
‘tend, if properly applied, I know not. 
I suspect that syfhylitic, cancerous 
and scrophulous ulcerations, will be 
found to havea near alliance, as to 
their cause, with the caries of teeth 
and necrosis of bone, now-under 
consideration. But time, with fur- 
ther observation and experiment, 
is necessary to refute or verify this 
conjecture. Bethe result as it may, 
I think, as the game is started and 
the track is fresh and warm, it 
would betray less thana sportsman’s 
spirit to be discouraged on account 
of the doublings and windings of 
the chase, and give out, before the 
object of pursuit is hunted down, 
or day-light let in upon its dark 
abode. 
But I must quit the subject, and 
prepare to take my departure oe 
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this town, in which, notwithstand- 
ing the engagement of my mind 
upon what is here, you observe I 
can devote a few minutes to a cor- 
respondent in Europe. 

‘To have an idea of the state of 
things at this place, picture in your 
mind a settlement, the third in size 
jn the state of New-York, situated 
on a level spot, beside the river 

@lohawk, and not far above tts 
greatest catgra@t; fancy to yourself 
the chief impediments to naviga- 
tion removed, and the river covered 
with boats, loaded with families 
‘jnigrating westward, to the unset- 
tled lands, or with the fruits of 
agricultural industry coming to 
market; imagine the goers and 


comers of gay people and valety, 
dinarians along this thorough-fare, 
to the acidulous and medicinal 
springs of Ball’s- Town; and theem- 
ployment of the sons of letiers and 
o/ arts belonging to the respectable 
seminary of learning lately esta- 
blished nere, in aitending to such 
branches of knowledge as boys are 
usually taught in colleges; but do 
not imagine these things and others 
of a beautiful Farewell, and 
remember I expect from you, as 
one of the friends and companions 
of my earlier days, all the help you 
can afford me in this inquiry. 
Yours with much esteem, 
SaMUEL L. Mitcai Lu, 
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Remarks on the Faie of the unfortunate Matitpa, Queen of Denmark, 


{From Mrs. Wollitenecraft’s Letters. ] 


OOR Matilda! thou hast 
haunted me ever since my 
arrival; and the view I have had 
of the manners of the country, ex- 
citing my sympathy, has increased 
my respect for thy memory! 

I am now fully convinced that 
she was the vi¢tim of the party she 
displaced, who would have over- 
looked, or encouraged, her attach- 
ment, had her lover not, aiming at 
being useful, attempted to over- 
turn some established abuses before 
the people, ripe for the change, 
had sufficient spirit to support him 
when struggling in their behalf. 
Such indeed was the asperity sharp- 
ened against her, that I have heard 
her, even after so many years have 
elapsed, charged with licentious- 
ness, not only for endeavouring to 
render the public amusements more 
elegant, but for her very charities, 
because she ereéted amongst other 
institutions, an hospital to receive 
ioundlings. Disgusted with many 
customs which pass for virtues, 





though they are nothing more than 
observances of forms, often at the 
expence of truth, she probably ran 
into an error common to innova- 
tors, in wishing to do immediately 
what can only be done by time. 
Many very cogent reasons have 
been urged by her friends to prove, 
that her affeétion for Struensee was 
never carried to the length alledged 
against her by those who feared 
her influence. Be that as it may 
she certainly was not a woman a 
gallantry; and if she had an attach- 
ment for him, it did not disgrace 
her heart or understanding, the 
king being a notorious debauchee, 
and an ideot into the bargain. As 
the king’s conduct had always been 
directed by some favorite, they also. 
endeavoured to govern him, from 
a principle of seif-preservation, as 
well as a laudable ambition; but, 
not aware of the prejudices they 
had to encounter, the system they 
adopted displayed more benevo- 
lence of heart than soundness of 
judgment. 
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judgment. As to the charge, still 
ielieved, of their giving the king 
drugs to injure his faculties, it is 
too absurd to be refuted. Their 
oppressors had better have acc used 
them of dabbling in the black art; 
for the potent spell still keeps kis 
wits in bondage. 

I cannot describe to you the ef- 
feét it had on me to see this pup- 
pet of a monarch moved by the 
strings which count Bernstorttf holds 
fast; sit, with vacant eye, erect, 
receiving the homage of courtiers, 
who mock him witha shew of re- 
spect. He is, in fact, merely a 
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machine of state, to subscribe the 
name of a king to the acts of the 
government, which, toavoid dan- 
ger, have no value, unless counter- 
signed by the prince royal; for he 
is allowed to be absolutely an ideot, 
excepting that now and then an 
observation, or trick, escapes him, 
which looks more like madness 
than imbecility. 

What a farce is life! This ef- 
ficy of majesty is allowed to burn 
down to the socket, whilst the hap- 
less Matilda was hurried into an 
untimely grave. 





WELD YE APA 





Notices respecting the Destruction of the late unfortunate Family of Mr. 
ANDREW BrowNn.—Ascrifed to M. Carey. 





“€ The gay aflembly’s gayeft room 


«* Ts but the upper flory to the tomb.” 


‘‘ Men drop fo faft, ere life’s mid ftage we tread, 
6¢ Few know fo many friends alive as dead.”’ 


T is due to the public curiosi- 

ty, so strongly excited at the 
late awful events in Mr. Andrew 
Brown’s family, to give a narrative 
of such of them as can be collect- 
ed. 

Mr. Brown, his wife, and George 
his son, were at the circus on 
Thursday evening, the 26th ult. 
A sudden indisposition of Mrs. 
Brown obliged them to retire be- 
fore the performances were termi- 
nated. On their return home, 
Mrs. Brown and the children went 
to bed betore 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Brown remained in the 
front office, writing, till near 11 
o’clock. He was accustomed to 
keep large quantities of ashes in 
the back part of the stove; to this 
circumstance, which arose from 
what he conceived prudent pre- 
caution, was probably owing the 
destruction of his family: for it 
ws believed that the log which he 
vaked up, was, by means of the 
ashes behind it, kept so far for- 


wards as to cause it, when it broke 
in the middle, to fall on the floor, 
where the fire caught some of the 
loose papers, which in general lay 
too carelessly scattered there. 

Be this as it may, it is likely that 
the fire commenced soon after he 
retired to bed; and that it spread 
slowly, from want of air to nou- 
rish it. 

Mr. Brown rose about 5 o’clock, 
and quickly found the perilous si- 
tuation of his family and fortune. 
His first step was to call loudly to 
Mrs. Brown and the rest of the 
family, to rise and take care of 
themselves. Then, with the as-. 
sistance of a white and black ser- 
vant, and an apprentice, he essayed 
to extinguish the flames, by quanti- 
ties of water brought froma neigh- 
bouring pump. In this ineffe€tual 
attempt they spent about 8 or 10 
minutes; but the tresh air that 
rushed through the street door, and 
thence into that of the office, added 
such fury to the, till then, dormant 
flames, 
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flames, that they forced a passage 
through the othce window, and 
through the cielihg, close by the 
bed-chamber door; thence they 
seized the stair case between the 
second and third story, whence a 
solid column of fire and smoke is- 
sued upwards, and into the adja- 
cent rooms. 

In the interim, Mrs. Brown, on 
the first alarm, started from bed, 
and, undressed, as she was, ran 
down stairs. Her eldest daughter, 
Mary, had likewise come down. 
Alarming as were appearances at 
this time, the danger did not seem by 
any means so imminent as it really 
was. It was judged, as the fire was 
then confined to one room, that 
there would be time torun up stairs, 
and put ona few clothes. Another 
motive had weight with the fond 
mother; two of her children were 
still up stairs, and in danger of 
perishing: too highly laudable in- 
ducements, therefore, female deli- 
cacy and parental atfection, com- 
bined to impel Mrs. Brown to 
ascend those stairs which she was 
never to descend with life. 

All this occurred between the 
first discovery of the fire, and the 
moment of its forcing a passage up- 
wards. Mrs. Brown had dressed 
herself and Betsey, and with that 
child was at the room door of the 
third story, when the irresistible 
torrent of devouring flames and 
smothering smoke hurried her into 
eternity. 

While she remained at the door, 
one of the apprentices attempted 
to pass by her, but she forced him 
back to dress himself, perhaps not 
deeming the danger as urgent as 
it really was, and unwilling to in- 
crease the confusion below. The 
boy ran to the street window, and 
was going to leap out, but was in- 
timidated. He again returned to 
the stair-case, and torced his way by 


Mrs. Brown, who still remained 


nailed, as it were, to the fatal s 
where she met her fate. He raul 
forward through the flame, which 
was then rising upwards. The 
handkerchief on his head, and his 
shirt, were burned. He was con- 
siderably scorched. 

Another apprentice ran to the 
back window of the third story, 
and leaped out on a shed, which 
he broke in his fall. He was 
somewhat bruised, but not dangers 
ously. 

A third apprentice went out of 
the same window, and caught hold 
of arailacross it; but, in his fright, 
gave way, and fell down into the 
yard. He was much more bruised 
than the former, but will not pro- 
bably suffer any permanent injury, 

To return to Mr. Browa.— 
When he found his endeavours to 
extinguish the flames were inef- 
fectual, he rushed up stairs through 
them, to attempt to rescue his fa- 
mily. In this praise-worthy ef- 
fort, he had well nigh perished; 
for when he reached the third story, 
where he wasstruck with the dread- 
ful sight of his wife and dearest 
child suffocated to death, he was al- 
most overpowered with the smoke, 
and nearly exhausted by the time 
he arrived at the window. ° His 
hands were much burned, as were 
his legs, his neck, his face, and 
the parts adjacent to the abdo- 
men. He loudly called for a lad- 
der, which was instantly applied 
to the side of the house ; his black 
servant, Cesar, mounted, snatched 
him from instant destruction, and 
carried him down into the street. 

Cesar again ascended, and 
brought away one of the hired ser- 
vant women, who was on the point 
of perishing. 

A neighbour got into the bed- 
chamber by the shed in the yard, 
and found Mary lying under the 
window, 
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window. She still retained appear- 
ances of life—her pulse beat, and 
her heartthrobbed. Every endea- 
vour was used to restore her, but 
in vain. 

Betsey, as was hinted, perished im 
company with her mother. George 
accompanied to the window the ap- 
prentice boy who fell into the yard. 
It is not ascertained whether he 
made any attempt to escape in the 
same dangerous manner; but it is 
certain that he feel a sacrifice near 
the window. 

The mother and her three chil- 
dren were on Saturday afternoon, 
the 28th ult. interred in one com- 
mon grave, in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, attended by as great a con- 
course of people as Philadelphia has 
witnessed at a funeral for many 
years. 

Mr. Brown, though severely 
burned, was not considered to be 
in danger till last Wednesday, when 
a delirium took place. He wasal- 
most constantly raving about his 
family, calling for their assistance ; 
and his symptoms appeared to grow 
more dangerous till Saturday morn- 
ing, when he expired about ten 
o’clock. His remains were, about 
the same hour next morning, de- 
posited in the same grave with those 
of his family. 

To draw the character of Mr. 
Brown is attended with consider- 
able difficulty. ‘That it had ble- 
mishes, the utmost partiality cannot 
deny. That those blemishes were 
contrasted by luminous points, 
malice and prejudice must admit. 
And what else is man in his best 
state, but a compound of virtue 
and vice, of light and shade? Let 
those who so freely censure his 
failings look at home, and “ take 
the beam from their own eye.” — 
And if none but “ those without 
Sin Cast a stone” at his grave, his 


ashes will repose in peace. 
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Mr. Brown was a native of the 
North of Ireland. He was born 
about the year 1744. About the 
year 1770, he married a Miss 
M‘Dowel, in the neighbourhood 
of Beiturbet, where he resided for 
some short time. Soon after his 
marriage, he enlisted in Col. Nes- 
bitt’s, or the 47th regiment of 
foot. About the year 1773, he 
came to America, where he quit- 
ted the British service, and settled 
in Massachusetts. He entered the 
American service about the com- 
mencement of the war, and filled 
various grades. He was at the bat- 
tles of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill, where he displayed a high 
degree of courage and good con- 
duct. He was likewise in the 
northern army under Gen. Gates, 
where he was regarded as a brave 
and useful oficer. He was taken 
prisoner by the British, and con- 
fined in the Jersey prison-ship, 
from whence he escaped with cons 
siderable difficulty. 

At the close of the war, he esta- 
blished a young ladies academy 
in Lancaster, on a plan more li- 
beral than had before been con- 
templated in this country; from 
thence he removed, after a short 
time, to Philadelphia, where he 
entered on the same arduous pro- 
fession—a profession ill-suited to 
a temper more than commonly ir- 
ritable. Perhaps there is hardly 
an employment in the vast range 
of the exercise of human talents, 
that requires a larger fund of e- 
gr than that of tuition. 

tis stock of this ingredient was 
small; he therefore abandoned the 
task, and undertook one better 
suited to his powers. He esta- 
blished the Federal Gazette, about 
the tim. at the present constitu- 
tion of the United States was offers 
ed for public consideration. His 
paper was of very considerable 
service 
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service in smoothing the rugged 
path which that instrument had to 
tread. It was employed as a ve- 
hicle by some of the most intelli- 
gent and industrious friends of the 
constitution, whose publications 
had a most powerful influence in 
conciliating the public mind; as 
the Federal Gazette had gained 
such an interest with our citizens, 
that it was sought after with great 
avidity by ail parties. 

From this time till the yellow 
fever broke outhere, he carried on 
his paper with a success ill propor- 
tioned to his unceasing exertions. 
With due respect to his competi- 
tors, it may be asserted, that no 
editor of a newspaper in this city 
ever displayed more industry or 
activity. Yet the hard hand of 
poverty kept him down.—Debts 
and difficulties crowded on him 
apace. The establishment of his 
paper seemed a Sysiphean task: 
few men would have had the perse- 
verance requisite to struggle against 
such 


** Hofts of foes array’d in arms,” 


as he encountered in his efforts at 
securing a competence. 

During the irightful ravages of 
the yellow fever, the Federal Ga- 
zeite continued at the imminent 
hazard of his life. Being the only 
paper in the city, then published 
daily, the fugitive citizens, dispers- 
ed over the union, were indebted 
to it for the information they had 
of their abandoned friends. On 
their return, gratitude for his ser- 
vices called forth an uncommon de- 
gree of patronage, and soon re- 
warded his long continued labours 
with an establishment which his 
most sanguine expectations had 
never contemplated. Besides the 
gratitude of the public, he owed 
no small share of his success to the 


delay of other printers of daily pa- 


Family of Mr. Browi. 


pers, who did not resume their pubi 
lications so soon as was necessary 
to meet the returning crowds of 
citizens, who re-peopled our city, 
and who, long accustomed to the 
perusal of those diurnal vehicles 
of intelligence, could ill brook the 
procrastination of a week or fort: 
night. 

foMr.Brown’s honor be it said, 
his exertions were by no means 
relaxed by this tide of prosperity; 
On the contrary, he used the means 
unexpectedly thrown into his pows 
er, to secure and extend the favor 
he hadacquired. In every departs 
ment of his paper, whatever was 
attainable by unceasing industry, 
or liberal expence, he procured for 
the entertainment of the public. 
As one, among many instances, it 
may be observed, that he engaged 
Mr. Callender as reporter of de- 
bates, at sixteen dollars per week~ 
a salary till then without example 
here. 

By these means, his Gazette was. 
gaining ground in the public mind 
daily; and its profits had arisen 
equal to those of any other paper 
in the United States. 

But alas! what are our brightest 
prospects but gay illusions! How 
often isthe cup of prosperity stretch- 
ed forth to our eager lips, and then 
dashed away, in a, manner, and 
for purposes, inexplicable by hu- 
man reason! But twelve short days 
are past and gone, since Andrew 
Brown’s fortune appeared witha 
degree of brightness that might 
make 
** Fools gaze on envy—-and envy darta 

ftring.”’ 


They are past and gone—and he 
is no more, as far as respects earth- 


ly affairs. He is gone to “ that 
country from whose borne no tra- 
veller returns.” All his family are 
equally swept off the face of this 


world, 
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world, one son* excepted, born 
in Ireland, of his former wile. 
Where full-handed Plenty and smil- 
ing Affluénce so lately dwelt, the 
passing, awe-struck observer be- 
holds nought but a sad and dreary 
void. Happy! thrice happy those 
who profit by this awful lesson-—a 
lesson, which, conveyed trom the 
vrave where repose the remains of 
the five sutterers, trumpets forth 
the instability of our most alluring 
prospects, in language stronger 
than volumes of sermons could con 
vey! 

Mr. Brown was a man of strong 
passions. In his attachments he 
was ardent—in his animosities the 
same. The distresses which he had 
endured, acting on 2@ disposition 
thus fervid, had heightened his na- 
tural irritability to the utmost pitch. 
This, and high-toned ideas of fa- 
mily government, had strewed his 
path with thorns, thrown a shade 
over his character in domestic lie, 
and dashed his cup with unneces- 
sary bitterness. But let it be ob- 
served, and it can be done with 
perfect truth, that he was one of 
the very few men whom prospe- 
rity has rendered better. 

A most commendabie trait in 
the character of Mr. Brown, was 
anardent attachment to his chil- 
dren. To their education he de- 
voted uncommon attention.—No 
branch of leafning, suited to them, 


* This fon, who like his father has 


become fole heir of all the property ieft by the deceated. 
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was neglected; and had they sur 
vived, they were likely to be va- 
luable members of society, so far 
as that happy and honoyabie cha+ 
racter can be secured by parental 
liberality, judiciously applied. 

Mrs. Brown was a good wite :— 
She was a striking instance of that 
faculty of the human mind, which 
enabies us to bend to situations and 
circumstances, however extraordi- 
nary or unexpected—in common 
but appropriate language, * to suit 
the back to the burden.” The ir- 
ritability of her partner rendered 
equability of temper, mildness and 
patience, hecessary to her. She 
possessed those virtues in an exé 
emplary degree. She was more- 
over a tender mother, and a kind, 
affectionate iriend. 

The children were in temperand 
disposition very dissimilar. Maury, 
the eldest, was acute in her judg- 
ment, but extremely pertinacious 
in her opinions and conduét. 
George, the sccond, was of mede- 
raie capacity ; but mild and gentle 
of temper, and humane disposition. 
Beisey, the youngest, was a child 
of uncommon excellence. Sedate 
and even in her temper, far beyond 
her years—of an ingenious dispo- 
sition—tractable to a very high de- 


greey—she was the idol of her pay 


rents, and the admiration of their 
friends and acquaintance. 


Liladelphia, Feb. 10,1797. 


been tried in the feh.ol of adverfity, has 


‘bhofe who are pertunaily 


acquainted with him, give him a high charaéier, and are fanguine in their expec 
tations of his ceferving the great degree of pat:onage with which the newlpaper has 


hitherto been favored. 
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EFORE the commencement 

of the present unhappy con- 

test, a love of literature, and a spirit 

of useful discovery were every 

where prevalent. Ascending from 
Febr “ary, 1797. 
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Sani ish Proyage of hs ery in 1789, 1799, 1791, 1792, 
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indivduals to nations, a fortunate 

rivalry took place among the Eu- 

ropean governments, and the ma- 

ritime states in particular scemedto 

be inspired with a laucaole desire 
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of surpassing each other in enter- 
prise and exertion. The voyages 
of Cooke, Bougainville, Bering, 
Malespina, &c. have greatly ex- 
tended the boundaries of human 
knowledge. We have been en- 
abled, by their meansy to learn the 
manners of rude and uncultivated’ 
tribes, and to study their genius, 
their habits, and their pursuits. 
Geography in particular has reap- 
ed many distinguished advantages ; 
and we can now form more pre- 
cise notions relative to the figure, 
qualities, and productions of the 
planet we inhabit. 

The Spaniards, seemingly sunk 
into sloth during a whole century 
and a half, were once the most ad- 
venturous nation in Europe. It 
was under the auspicics o of 
their princes, or rather princesses, 
that Columbus discovered the new 
world; and it is to the talents of 
their Cortes, Almagros, and Pizar- 
ros, that they are, at this present 
moment, indebted for the posses- 
sion of their immense territories 
in America. ‘The present king, 
from his infancy, was attached to 
naval affairs; and it is but justice 
to observe, that the marine has at- 
tained a greater degree of consider- 
ation during his reign, than under 
that of any of his predecessors. 

The voyages of our Cooke ex- 
cited the curiosity, and even jea- 
housy of the neighbouring states; 
and the Spanish court has ntted out 
several vessels for the express pur- 
pose of surpassing the exploits of 
. the English navigator. The fol- 
_ lowing particulars of the Jast at- 
* tempt of this kind, which has made 
but little noise, and has not even 

een meationed by any English 
journal, cannot fail to procure at- 
tention. A magnificent work is at 
this present moment in the Madrid 
press, containing a fullaud ample 
detail of all the wansactions that 
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occurred during this voyage of dis 
covery; and, on its publication, 
we shall be gratified with an ac- 
count of the manners and customs 
of the Babaco'isles, a non-descri 
cluster, then: visited for the first 
time by Europeans. 

The two sloops, called the Dis 
covery and the Sudsile, the former 
cominanded by Don Alexander 
Malespina, and the latter by Don 
Joseph de Bastamente, sailed, in 
company, from the port of Cadiz, 
on the 30th fuly, 1789, in order 
to co-operate with the other ma- 
ritime powers'in the extension of 
human knowledge, and more par- 
ticularly ofnavigation. The com- 
manders of these vessels made cor- 
rect charts of the coasts of America 
and the adjacent islands, from the 
river La Plata to Cape Horne, and 
from that cape to the farthermost 
northern extremities of that part of 
the world. “Fheir intention in this 
was merely to repeat the attempts 
of the same kind, formerly under- 
taken either by foreigners or their 
own countrymen, and thus acquire 
a more minute knowledge of the 
subject. 

On their arrival at the north+ 
west coast of America, in lat. §9, 
60, and 61°, they searched, in vaing 
for a passage by which they might 
penetrate into the Atlantic ocean; 
they accordingly concluded that the 
predistions of Cook were founded 
in sound reasoning, and that the 
gut mentioned by Maldonado, an 
oid Spanish navigator, had not any 
existence, except in his own brain. 

In the beginning of the year 
1792, the Sudtile, and a galleot, cal 
led the Mexacana, under the com- 
mand of Don Dion Galeano and 
Don Cais de Valdés, joined the 
English squadron, commanded by 
captain Vancouver, with an inten- 
tion to examine the immense Ar- 
chipelago, known by the name 
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ahe admirals Forte and Fuan de 
Fuca. 

They consumed the greater part 
of the year 1791, in visiting the 
Mariaanes and Philippines, as also 
Macas, on the coast of China. 
They afterwards passed between 
the isle Mendano aad the isles called 
Mountay, shaping their course along 
the coasis of New-Guzze a, and cros- 
sing the equator. On this occasion 
they discovered a gulph of about 
§00 maritime leagues in extent, 
which no former navigator had 
ever traversed. They then stop- 
ped at New- Zealand and New-Hol- 
fand,and discovered, in the Archi- 
pelago called the Fr ieudly isles, the 
Babacos, a range of islands which 
had never before been seen by any 
European mariner. 

Aitera variety of other researches 
in the southern ocean, they arriv- 
ed, in June, 1793, at Callao. From 
this port they made other occasional 
expeditions; and each of the ves- 
sels separately examined the Port 
of Conception, and the rest of the 
coast of America which extends to 
the south-west, as well as the west- 
ern coast of the Moluccas. They 
then entered the river /a Plata, atter 
having surmounted ail the dangers 
incident to those southern latitudes. 

Having been equipped and sup- 
plied anew with provisions, at AZon- 
tecedia, they joined a fleet of fri- 
gates and register ships, and sailed 
tor Cadiz, where they arrived after 
a passage of ninety days, with-car- 
goes to the amount of eight mil- 
lions of dollars in money and mer- 
chandize, 

These voyages have not a little 
contributed to the extension of 
botany, mineralogy, and naviga- 
tion. In both hemispheres, and 
in a variety of different latitudes, 
many experiments were made re- 
lative to the weight of bodies, which 
will tend to very important disco- 
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veries, connefted with the irregu- 
lar form of our globe; these will 
also be highly useful, so far as re- 
spects a fixed and general measures 
While examining the inhabitants, 
our travellers collected all the mo- 
nuiwents that could throw any light 
either on the migration of nations, 
or on their progress in civilization. 
Luckily forthe interests of huma- 
nity, these discoveries -aave not 
caused a single tear to be shed. On 


the contrary, all the tribes with 


whom they had any -conneétion, 
will bless the memory of these na- 
vigators, whe have furnished them 
with useful seeds, presented them 
with a variety of instruments, and 
made them acquainted with several 
arts of which they were before en- 


tirely ignorant. 


The vessels brought back nearly 
the whole of their crews; neither 
of them, in short, lost more than 
three or four men; which is won- 
derfu!, if we but consider the un- 
healthy climate of the torrid zone, 
to which they were so long ex- 
pose d. 

Don Antonio de Valdés, the 
minister of the marine, who ene 


couraged and supported this ats 


dition with his accustomed zea 
busied at this moment in drawing 
upa detailed account of this voyage, 
so as to render the enterprize of 
general utility. It will soon be 
published; and the curious will be 
gratified with charts, maps, and 
engravings, now preparing to ac- 
company it. 

In the mean time he has pree 
sented to the king the captains Don 
Alex. Malespina, Don Josepltide 
Bastimente, Don Dion Galeano, 
and the lieutenant Don Carl. de 
Cevallos. ‘These officers are en- 
titled to, and will soon experience, 
the royal munificence. 

London, O&. 20, 1796 
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Hifory of Fimmy the Rover. 


HISTORY OF JIMMY THE ROVER. 


(From ¢ The Farmer's Friend,’ by Dr. Hitcheock, of Providence.] 


; E was industrious, and pros- 
pered so well that he mar- 

ried a very worthy, desecving girl, 
who had lived some tinie with 
Mrs. Vanhime, a very charitabie 
geatlewoman, who lived in a little 
town onthe banks of the Delavare, 
He afterwards removed to another 
part of the country, where he hoped 
to do better for himself, than where 
he then was. He succeeded quite 
weil for some time, but meeting 
with several misfortunes, and his 
family fast increasing, he got in- 
volved, and the hejrs of his credi- 
tor, who happened to die about this 
time, thirst him into a loathsome 
jail. This happened at a time 
when his wife was ii, and in con- 
sequence of it became very dan- 
erousiy sick. She went beside 
herself, and died not long after. 
To her death followed the death of 
his twa youngest children, one of 
them but an intant. These mis- 
fortunes drove him into a state of 
distraction, and they released’ him 
from confinement. He said, “ [ 
have no home—the earth is my 
home. I will go up and down in 
it, till I find a cave where human 
foot will not come.” He stiled 
himself Jimmy the Rover. He 
wandered about from place to place, 
with his two remaining chiidren, 
whom he called Yenona and Pene- 
lope.—At length, in his wander- 
ings, he discovered a deep cave 
under some rocks. This was not 
a very great distance from the place 
where ne had married his lovely 
Sylvia, as he always called his wite, 
when he spoke of her. Here he 
determined to take up his abode. 
He called it the cave of Vanhime, 
after the naine of the gentlewoman 
with whom his wile had lived. 
The pass into this cave was narrow, 





It was only large enough to con. . 


tain him and his two children, and 
his faithini dog, who had long been 
the companion of his poverty. He 
would frequently wander all day 
about in the woods, while the chil. 
dren went to the little town not far 
olf, to beg some provision for their 
paor old daddy and themselves. 
In the nignt they would lodge by, 
their hapless father. ** What, stay 
there all night daddy, said Henry ?”* 
* Yes, I believe they did, said the 
little Joseph. Lam sure I wouid 
not leave my daddy alone if he was 
poor and sick.” * Nor I neither, 
said Dorcas.”” ** Nor I, nor I,” 
said they all. Venonaand Penclope 
were dutiful children, continued 
Mr. Worthy, and couid not be per- 
suaded to leave him. One day they 
went to the place where the gen- 
tlewoman lived, that [ mentioned 
betore, not knowing any thing of 
her themselves, but the dog knew 
her, though he had not been that 
way for many years. She inquired 
their names, and found their place 
of retirement. This good lady 
furnished them with many neces- 
saries, and asked them if they would 
come and live with her. They 
thanked her, but said their daddy 
would be left alone if they did, 
and they could not leave hime 
** Good children, said the good 
lady, you must take good care of 
your daddy.” She sent for him to 
come to her house. He came, but 
was not to be persuaded out of his 
way of lite. “Fhe small-pox came 
about. His two children caught it. 
They were carried to an hospital— 
they died—he saw them gasping 
for breath—yes, he saw them ex- 
pire—he wrung is hands—he 
could not speak—he could not shed 
a tear, his heart was too full. 
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After his children were buried, 
he visited their graves dailv. Here 
he poured tears and lamentations 
to no purpose. Curso, his dog, 
always accompanied him in these 
gloomy visits. * Curso, said Jim- 
my, will never leave me.” His 
spirits began tofailhim. He grew 
me: lancholy, and seldom went far- 
ther than the littl town on the 
margin of the river. He would 
look at the river and say, “so runs 
lite as the water lows down.” He 
called on Mrs. Vanhime. She 
would have relieved him, but he 
would give to his dog w hatever she 
gave him for his own subsistence. 
Curso was unfortunately killed by 
aa ill-natured man who did not care 


and calm. 
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whom he injured, nor how much 
he tortured antmals. This was the 
last stroke that could befal poor 
Jimmy the Rover. He betook 
himself to his cabin. Mrs. Van- 
hime kindly visited him. She wept 
with him, as he tried to relate his 
troubles—he grew more rational 
She offered him some 
nourishment; he would have taken 
it, but nature was too much ex- 
hausted. He said to her, witha 
serene countenance, “ Madam, [ 
thank you for your goodness—you 
have been kind to me—vyou was 
so to my dear Sylvia: she is gone, 
Iam going g—God i is just—we shall 
both be happy.” Having spoke 
this, he expired without a groan. 





OP AMR NS TE RE 


ON THE NECESSITY OF GENERAL LAWS 


{From Cappe’s § Difcourfes on the Providence and Government of God:") 





7 E may observe, that the go 
W verument of God is carried 
on by general] laws; that 1s to say, 
that as in human govetnments the 
Jaws are a certain rule by which 
we may in general judge upon every 
occasion what will be the conduct 
of the governor towards his sub- 
jects; so the government of God, 
both natural and moral, proc eed 
in ‘ha? steady, constant manner, 
that wherever the situation, cir- 
cumstances, and character of his 
Creatures, are perfectly the same, 
we may confidently expeét the same 
effeéts and consequences, 

As it seems wise that the govern- 
ment of Ged shauld be carried on 
by the instrumentality of others, 
that men might not be detached 
and separate from one another, but 

might live in mutual friendship 

dependence, united to oneano- 
thet by the ties of gratitude and 
love, and repelled only from those 
evil charaéters which, having no 
kind regard for others, deserve not 





to receive any benefit from them; 
so also does it seem wise and even 
necessary, that the government of 
God should be carried on accord- 
ing to general laws; i. e. that the 
blessings and the ills of life, its plea: 
sures and its pains, should be dis- 
pensed after a certain steady rule, 
so that the faculties of his intelli-~ 
gent creatures might be of some¢ 
use and service to ‘them, and find 
the just exertion of them might fin 
its just encouragement. Without 
this, there could be no foundation 
for that wisdom which we call eXx- 
perience. In the most ‘ 
age, we should die with as_ littl 
know ledge of the true use and € 

and rule of life, as in its earliest 
periods we set out with. 

If the harvest did not regatta 
succeed the seed time; if the pro- 
duce did not answer both in quan- 
tity and in quality to what was 
sown ; if this were a long summer’s 
day, and the next a short winter’s 
gleam; if that which is now our 


food 
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food should be anon our poison; 
it that by which we now delight, 
and please, and serve our friends, 
should by and by bea pain, a dis- 
turbance, and disservice to them, 
what a scene of confusion would 
be human life! how full of doubt 
and suspicion would our conduct 
be! how vain the reasonable pow- 
ers, and how miserable the situation 
of mankind! 

The same regularity is necessary, 
and the same regularity is observed 
also in the moral government of 
God. If one conduct were one 
while the genera] interest of man- 
kind, and another while as general 
an injury; if one while virtue were 
beautiful and respectable in the 
eyes of others, and approved withia 


our own hearts; if another while 
vice produced the same guod will, 
and the same sell-satista¢tion; if 
one while a pious education made 
men good, and another while vir. 
tue arose from licentious principles 
and examples; if the means of 
grace should presently become the 
means of corruption; if prayer 
should to-day be the nurse of vir 
tue, and another day be its bane, 
men could have no rule to deter- 
mine what was duty, no ground 
w hereon to build their pleasures and 
their hopes. All wisdom, and all 
obligation, would cease of course; 
and if the frame of nature were not 
dissolved, all government, both 
human and divine, would be des 
stroyed. 








For the New-York Magazine. 
Refined Principles of Religion favorable to Lilerty—Aa Oration, deli- 


wered in St, Paul's Church, at the Anniversary Commencement of Colum- 


bia College, May 4, 1796. 
T occurs to me, when { survey 
the nature of despotic govern- 
ments in former ages, and exa- 
mine the principles by which they 
were maintained, that they were a 
combination of religious hypocri- 

cies and political self-interest. 
This confused system has been 
productive of distressful events in 
the world. {t has rendered the 
condition of men so miserable, as 
justly to entitle the authors of such 
evil to the character of impostors. 
Among nations, no order of men 
have been so implicitly obeyed as 
eccleéiastics; and the power they 
exercised has been nearly as exten- 
sive as that of the monarch on his 
throne. This has given rise to 
the term Priest-craft; the influ- 
ence of which, upon the princi- 
ples and aétions of men, has been 
surprising ; and its effeéts would, 
were they not ascertained, appear 
to transgress the limits of truth, 





Priest-craft has been the most sub- 
tle means for imposing on the ig- 
norance and weakness of men; 
and all who have been absolutely 
controuled by its power, have been 
deprived of their felicity. 

How rapidly has it increased, 
and to what a height has it been 
raised! But our century may glory 
in beholding its approaching dis- 
solution. 

Wherever the influence of prieste 
craft has been visible among weak 
rulers of nations, it was to answet 
their own emolument, and to sup- 
port unjust and usurped: power. 
This is examplified in the govern- 
ment of Turkey, Abyssinia, and 
other countries, which exhibit a 
picture of all that is odious and 
unnatural in arbitrary govern- 
ment: and were any attempts 
made to contravene the influence 
of superstition, it would shake the 
foundation of the Sultan’s throne, 
whese 
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whose laws have been supported 
by religious prejudices, exclusive 
ef any “regard to the happiness of 
mankind. Religious tyranny has 
ever been a check to the conscie 
ence, and an embarrassment to 
the intellectual powers, and there- 
fore destructive to the liberties of 
men, and happiness of republi- 
can gove! ‘nments. 

But although ithas thus happen- 
ed, that priest- -craft and supersti- 
tious principles have been unta- 
vorable to the propagation and 
establishment of true liberty, and 
their influence in every age so ex- 
tensive, we have reason to believe 
it is hastening to its decline, and 
to be persuaded, that it will pre- 
vail no more. As weil might men 
endeavour to obstruct this earth’s 
diurnal revolution, or prevent the 
regular motion of the planetary 
system, as to extinguish the flame 
of liberty kindled in breasts which 
are void of superstition, and en- 
lightened by pure and unmixed 
religion. 

It is only in the misguided no- 
tions of an indiscreet and deprav- 
ed multitude, that true religion is 
charged with the faults of super- 
stition, and with a tendency int- 
mical to a free and republican go- 
vernment. Permit me to solicit 
your attention in the consideration 
of a charge so unjust, and so preg- 
nant with evil consequences. 

Enlightened by principles of true 
religion, men admit of no other 
opinions and ceremonies than 
those which are well supported by 
reason; and such is the character- 
istic of the christian religion ab- 
stractedly. It is true, the christian 
religion is founded upon a revela- 
tion: but what is more consonant 
to reason than this revealed wiil 


of God? If the christian mode of 


worship add nothing of human in- 
ventions to the revelation of God, 
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is therethen any thing contrary to 
reason in it?) Keason commands 
us to reverence our Maker, and as 
sist our fellow men; what else is 
the substance of the christian re 
velation, which rests upon the two 
grand piilars; the love of God, and 
the love of man? Tne more close 
ly its advocates cleave to such es 
sential parts of it, throwing away 
every, strange and heterogeneous 
ingredient, the more are their re- 
ligtous principles refined, and inade 
conformable to pure reason. Rea- 
son does not deny the Supreme 
Being a power to instruét men by 
a revelation; and impels us to re 
ceive that as a true one, which is 
evidenced by sufficient external 
testimonies, and internal marks ef 
truth: but where opinions and 
ceremonies not contained in this 
revelation are received and che- 
rished, it is by prejudice and ig 
norance. Men, under the influ- 
ence of the former, are biindfold- 
ed by education, authority, and 
antiquity; and under the latter, 
by the night in which their think- 
ing powers are inveloped, which 
prevents in them the inclination 
for a good they have no know- 
ledge of, and the ‘possibility of 
choosing meaiis they know not. 
The same source which yields 
confused ideas in religion, pro- 
duces a spirit of dependence. The 
servile mind pays homage to eus- 
tom, authority, and superiority, 
without regarding legality, merit, 
or advantage ; and is ignorant of 
the means of mel iorating its con- 
dition. Its rising thoughts are im~ 
mediately depressed by fear; and 
this excludes forever the know- 
ledge and enjoyinent of liberty. 
Ceremonies in religion, empty 
and void of mental improvement, 
and unsupported by express di- 
vine injunctions, are only retain- 
ed by those who adhere to them 
through 


- 
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through the principles of super- 
stition and fear. Superstition sup- 
poses powers and advantages in 
an act, or custom, without being 
able to trace tuem as ettects from 
their cause, or even to form clear 
ideas of them. Such.a mode of 
thinking, or rather not thinking, 
isa mark of a slavish mind. Su- 
perstition tikewise proceeds from 
fear. It is from this principle, 
that men are tenacious of ceremo- 
nics, because they entertain ap- 
preiensions, that evil wiil result 
trom the negleét of them; for un- 
meaning ceremonies in religion 
appear to have the greatest intlu- 
€ace upon the principles and ac- 
tions of men, and render them 
mere tools in what they term the 
worship of God, without exer- 
cising the power of thinking, and 
without knowing the nature of 
a service suitabie to be oifercd to 
the Deity, who is aspirit. Where 
men are under the influence of 
this passion, they fear, without 
knowing the objeét of their fear. 
The same disposition is disco- 
vered in a servile mind. Ter- 
mented with fear, the slave scarce- 
ly indulges himself with a desire 
tor treedom, much less with utter- 
ing an expression in favor of it, or 
venturing one step to pursue It. 
This tear, however, partakes of 
the nature of cowardice. Fear, if 
rational, may become virtue, but 
if irrational, it degrades human 
nature. Prudence should inspire 
mien with a spirit of investigation, 
to discern the probable consequen- 
ces of theirattempts; and wherever 
liberty is attainable, ungrounded 


fear saould be banished. The good, 


aimed at, is of too high import- 
ance to allow us to be terrified by 
imaginary obstacles, or even by 
the probable necessity of some sa- 
crifices. Here the consolation 
should have its weight, that incon- 
Wenlences, which may be the re- 


not hurtful to others. 
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sult of bold attempts, are, perhaps; 
temporary ; whereas slavery is pers 
petual. 

Men, guided by a principle of 
cowardice, are unacquainted with 
the source from whica the injuries 
they fear wouldarise. Ungrounds 
ed imaginations alone agitate tae 
mind. Understanding aad reason 
have no share in it: because such 
passions enervate, in the human 
understanding, the power of teflec- 
tion. Thus, from the clear idea 
we may form of pure religion, I 
persuade myself the injustice of 
charging religion itself, or its vo« 
taries, or midisters, with a propen- 
sity to undermine liberty, has been 
heid up in its proper light. ‘The 
same may be accomplished from 
a just definition oi liberty. 

Liberty is the effect ot a governs 
ment in which all the coustituent 
parts discover the true end of go- 
vernment. The object of a go- 
vernment is to protect each indi- 
vidual in the enjoyment of his life, 
property, and such pleasures as are 
In sucha 
government human nature asserts 
its dignity; and from it we may 
derive the enjoyment of all that 
is most dear to us. Such a con- 
stitution is productive of innu- 
merable advantages to men; and, 
to promote human happiness, we 
ail allow, is the grand work of the 
religious man, whose principles, 
proicssion, and practice are uni- 
torm. 

True religion is ever favor- 
able to a weil-regulated govern- 
ment, because it permits its advo- 
cates to imbibe and cherish no 
other sentiments than such as are 
founded on justice and truth, and 
have the tendency to promote and 
establish the prosperity of its mem- 
bers. True religion leads to sound 
morality, which is deducible from 
the tear of our Creator, and bene- 
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gdlence to our fellow creatures. 
Its principles are, therefore, as de- 
cidedly against ensiaving others, 
and the neglectful contempt of 
any class ot men, as they are 
against anarchy, bloodshed, and 
oppres ssion. ‘They are in opposi- 
tion to anarchy, because this mis 
litates against the God of order ; 
and they are 1n opposition to sla- 
very, because this is subversive 
ofthe love of men. The former 
breathes a spirit of “confusion, and 
the latter impregnates the clouds 
of a country, for the explosion of 
the Divine vengeance. Both of 
them destroy the means for pro- 
moting and estabjishing quiet wor- 
ship; and both of them intercept 
the rays of knowledge, which 
might tend to scatter ignorance, 
and infuse more refined and en- 
lightened principles. Both sla- 
very and anarchy plunge men in 
discord and blocdshed. 

Refined religion inspires the 
warmest zeal for religious liberty, 
a privilege not enjoy ed on the in- 
hospitable shores of a despotic 
government. Here every method 
is invented to constrain its sub- 
jects to adopt a form of worship 
most conformable to its interest. 
Here eee sentiments become 
objects of persecution, ' which true 
religion abliors; for tho’ persecu- 
tio n may create saints, it may also 
be productive of sinners, hy po- 
crites, and apostates. Sinners, in 
believing and practising what is 
most ee: nt with reason and 
truth; hypocrites, by exciting them 
to actions contrary to th e dictates 
of conscience ; and apostates, by 
causing them to deny truth which 
they acknowledged, in order to 


- escape the horrors of persecution. 


Men who cobkinabs true reli- 
gion, acknow ledge a Divine inter 
terence in the svsteim of c: cation, 
which regards all men with equal 

February, 1797. 


affection. Such is the scope of 
true religion, and such the bene- 
‘its resulting from it. True reli- 
gion never advocates oppression, 
despotism, and slavery ; though su- 
pe rstition arid hypocrisy, under the 

cloak of relig2on, have, and still 
contend for them witha fascinating 
and powerlulenergy, This, gen- 
tlemen, let us cali priest- -craft;— 
this, let us jointly and severally— 
this, let us, in the capacity of lite- 
rary men, and of citizeas—this, 
let us, as christians, abhor and de- 
test in the land of liberty. 

In the support of the truth I 
have suggested, thereare many im- 
portant ‘instances, illustrating the 
influence which refined religious 
principle -s have upon the esta- 
blishmentand maintenance of true 
liberty. 

We no sooner read of ty rants in 
the history of Moses, than we are 
carried to the unhappy period 
when an unnatural mixture of 
Seth’s and Cain’s posterity had ob- 
scured true regi gion, and corrupt- 
ed the minds of such as had before 
made religion the objeét of their 
studs and concern ; for these, and 
not an angelic race, mixing with 
the children of Adam, the inspired 
historian adorns with the exalted 
name of the children ot God. Sub- 
sequentiy to the flood, the cele- 
brated patriarch Abraham exhi- 
bits an example of the spirit of li- 
berty which resides in a religious 
breast. lie rescued Lot from the 
hands of tyrants. He was zealous 
in maintaining his own indepen-. 
dence with regard to the king of 
Sodom. to the king of Salem, 
it is tue, he paid tribute; but, as 
it seenis, on " account of Divine 
worship. Abraham strenuously 
supported his indepeadence, Such 
was also the conduct of Isaac and 
Jacob. 

What excrilons were made by 
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the Israelites under the Egyptian 
government! Assisted by the Su- 
preme Being, they, under Moses 
their chief, were treed from their 
grievances, and conducted to a 
land of peace and happiness. The 
same people which, at that time, 
may alone be said to have under- 
stood true principles of religion, 
had then indeed Moses for their 
leader, but not for their absolute 
monarch. 

though contentment, in every 
condition of life, was the commen- 
dation of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, yet, as he was distinguished 
by enlightened notions of retigion, 
he insinuated that men are under 
the highest obligations to embrace 
liberty, if attainable. Such was 


even the effect of the deep impres- 
sion pure relizion made upon the 
mind of a Constantine the Great, 
who, when he mate every exer- 
tion to promote the interest of re- 
ligion, and establish it upon an 


unshaken foundation, at tne same 
time published edits tor enlarging 
the liberties of his subjeéts. Al- 
though paganism was suppressed 
by edicts, yet a nearer inspection 
of the age will not withhoid the 
information, obscured, with cun- 
ing art, by such historians as a 
Voltaire, that it was the tyranny 
of the priests of Jupiter which 
Constantine circumscribed, and 
not the liberty of conscience ; and 
that such edicts were published at 
a time when the majority, or ra- 
ther the generality of the people 
were fully convinced of the follies 
of heathenism. 

Let us take a view of the Pro- 
testant states in Europe, and com- 
pare them with such as are tena- 
cious of former superstition. In 
what countries are notions of sa- 
cred liberty vet extant? Is it in 
Italy or England? In Hungary 
er Holland? In Spain or in the 
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Protestant states of Germany? 
The forms of government in the 
north of Europe, it is truce, breathe 
despotism; but, to the honor of 
Protestantism let it be remarked, the 
mildness of practice makes the 
theoretical horrors insignificant. 
Might I not likewise mention 
many individuals who have dis. 
tinguished themselves both by re- 
fined and liberal principles of res 
ligion and sound policy? I can. 
not, however, pass the name and 
character of that luminary of the 
christian world, Luther. Do we 
know, before the happy epocha of 
the reformation, a soul.in which 
vas more exhibited the spirit of 
true piety, and the noble ardor of 
liberty and independence? Read 
his letters to Leo X. or to the 
Elector of Mentz, to George of 


Saxony, or to Henry VIII. of 


England. Behold his conduét at 
the diet at Worms, where you 
hear him exclaim, that “ as many 
devils as tiles on thetr buildings should 
not be able ta suppress his profession 
of faith built upon conviction.” His 
heroic spirit baffled the influence 
of superstition, and burst the bands 
of spiritual tyranny. 

Such proceedings as these dis- 
play, at once, the true spirit of li- 
berty and pure religion, 

May we then, as men, in an en- 
lightened age, make every exertion 
to promote the interest of both! 
and may the reputation of our Co- 
lumbia be heightened by such ex- 
ertions, to a most eminent degree! 
May she inspire every genius of 
America with an ardent desire to 
promote the cause both of reli- 
gion and liberty! and may she di- 
rect her sons, by prudence, to avoid 
the rocks on which so many have’ 
been ship-wrecked, in the pursuit 
of a misguided religious or politi- 
cal enthusiasm! L. V.B. 
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Characier and Misfortune of a fine French Lady. 


[From Moore’s ‘ View of France, Switzerland and Germany.’ ] 


DINED yesterday withan equal 

number of both sexes, at the 
Chevalier B ’s. HeisF ’S 
yery intimate friend, and has a 
charming house within a few 
leagues ot Paris, which the Marquis 
makes full as much use of as the 
owner. 

The Chevalier has a considerable 
revenue, which he spends with 
equal magnificence and economy. 
He has been married many years 
to his present lady, amostagreeable 
woman, with whom he possesses 
every thing which can make their 
union happy, except children. 
They endeavour to forget this dis- 
agreeable circumstance, by a con- 
stant succession of company; and, 
which is very singular here, the 
society entertained by the husband 
and wife are the same. 

_ —F——, though much younger 
than either, is a great favorite of 
both; and they are always pleased 
when he invites a small company 
of his friends to dine at their house. 

The present party was proposed 
by Madame de M » a rich 
young widow, much admired here ; 
of whom I shall give youa glimpse, 
en passant—for do not imagine I 
undertake to describe the most un- 
describable of all human beings— 
a fine French lady. 

Madame de M- has some 
wit, more beauty, and vivacity in 
the greatest measure: If there were 
a fourth degree of comparison, I 
should place her vanity there.— 
She laughs a great deal, and she is 
in the right; for her teeth are re- 
markably fine. She talks very 
much, and in a loud and decisive 
tone of voice. This is not so judi- 














dicous, because her sentiments are 
not so brilliant as her teeth, and 
ber voice is rather harsh. 


She is 


received with attention and respect 
every where; that she owes to her 
rank. She is liked and followed 
by the men; this she owes to her 
beauty. She is not disliked by the 
women, which is probably owing 
to her foibles. 

This lady is thought to be fond 
of F————-: So, to prevent scan- 
dal, she desired me to call at her 
house, and to attend her to the Che- 
valier’s. 

I found her at her toilette, in 
consultation with a general officer 
and two abbcs, concerning a new 
head dress which she had just in- 
vented. It was smart and fanciful; 
and, after a few corrections, re- 
ceived the sanction of all those cri- 
tics. They declared it to be a 
valuable discovery, and foretold 
that it would immediately become 
the general mode of Paris, and do 
immortal honor to the genius of 
Madame de M . 

She wheeled from before the glass 
with an air of exultation.—Allons, 
donc, mes enfans—a la gloire, 
cried she; and was proceeding to 
give orders for her equipage, when 
a servant entered, and informed 
her that Madame la Comtesse had 
accepted her invitation, and would 
certainly do herself the honor of 
dining with her. 

I despair of giving you an idea 
of the sudden change which this 
message occasioned in the features 
of Madame de M . Had she 
heard of the death of her father, or 
her only child, she could not have . 
been more confounded.—Est-il 
possible (said she, with an accent 
of -despair) qu’on puigse étre si 
béte! The servant was called, and 
examined regarding the import of 
the answer he had brought from 
Madame la Comtesse.—It waseven 
so 
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so—she was assuredly to come.— 
Fresh exclamations on the part of 
Madame de M——. Did you send 
to invite her for this day? said [-— 
Undoubtedly I did, replied Ma- 
dame de M-—. That could be 
delayed no longer.—She came to 
town last Sunday.—I therefore sent 
her the politest message In the 
world, begging to have the honor 
of her company for this day, at 
dinner; and behold, the horrid wo- 
man (wi ith a rudeness, or ignorance 
of life wit! not example) sends me 
word she wil! come. 

It is very shocking, indeed, said 
I, that she should have misunder- 
stood your kindness so prodigious- 
ly.—Is it not? said she. Could 
any mortal have expected so bar- 
barous a return of civility ?—She 
is connected with some of my re- 
Jations in the country: Wher she 
came to town, I immediately left 
my name with her 7 porter.—She 
called next day on me—I had in- 
formed my Swiss, that I was alwavs 
to be out when she came. [ was 
denied accordingly —Celd est tout 
simple, ct selon les récles. The 
woman is twenty years “older than 
Y, and we must be insupportable to 
each other---She ought to have 
seen, that my invitatio este: ited 
by polite ness only: “Phe same po- 
liteness on her part should have 
prompted her to send a refusal. In 
this manner we might have visited 
each ather, dined and supped to- 
gether, and remained on the most 
agreeable footing imaginable thro’ 
the whole course of our lives: — 
Bat this instance of grossi-reté must 


put an end toall connexion.— Well 
-——there is no remedy: I must suf- 
fer purgatory for this one day, 
Adieu.—Present my compliments 
to Madame B——. Enform her of 
this horrid accident. 

Having condoled with Madame 
de M—— on her usmerited mis. 
fortune, I took my leave and join- 
ed F——--, to whom I recounted 
the sad chance which had deprived 
us of that la: dy’s company. 

He did not appear quite so une 
happy as she had on the occasion; 
pz he swore he was convinced that 

e Countess had accepted the i in- 
vil itation to dinner par] piite matice; 
for, to his knowledge, she was ac- 
guainted with their party to the 
Chevalier B ’s. and had cer- 
tain'y seized that opportunity of 
plaguing Madame de M—_—_— 
whom she hated. Without that 
douceur, he imagined, the dinner 
would be as great a purgatory to 
the Countess as it could possibly 
be to Madame de M . How 
these atfectionate friends con- 
trived to pass their time together 
T know not, but we had a most 
agreeable party at the Chevalier’s 
—the Marquis entertaining the 
company with the history ot Ma- 
dame de M- ’s misfortune, 
and the loving téte-a-téete which 
it had occasiot ned. This he related 
with such sprightliness, and de- 
scribed his own grief and disap- 
pointment with such a flow of good 
humour, as in some-degree indem, 
nified the company for the lady’s $ 
absence. 





LIFE OF NICAULE, 

TICAULE, or the Queen of 
Sheba. This is the nam 

that Josephus gives to the Queen 
ot Sheba, who came to visit Solo- 
mon, and totry if his wisdom was 


QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
equal to the report she had heard 


of it, Josephus will have it, that 
this Princess was Queen both of 
Egy pt and Ethiopia, and cites He: 
rodotus, as speaking of Queen 

Nicaule, 
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‘Life of the Queen of Sheba. 


Wicaule. But Herodotus speaks 
only of Niconis, Queen of Egypt, 
and not of Nicaule, nor does he 
sav any thing of her pretended 
journey to Jerusalem. We shall 
relate here what the scripture in- 
forms usconcerning the Queen of 
Sheba, without deciding whether 
she was called Nicaule, as Jose- 
phus pretends. ‘The fame of Se- 
lomoa’s wisdoin being spread into 
every country, the Queen oi Sheba, 
or, as Jesus Christ calls her in the 
gospel, the Queen of the South, came 
tomake him a visit. She was pro- 
bably Queenof that partof Arabia 
Felix which was inhabited by the 
Sabeans, where women were ad- 
mitted to govern, 

This Queen came to make a 
trial of Solomon’s wisdom.by rid- 
dies and enigmatical questions, 
which were then usually discussed 
by those who were called wise men. 
She arrived at Jerusalem with an 
equipage suitable to her dignity. 
She brougit with her a great quan- 
tity of spices, gold, and precious 
stones; and being introduced to 
Solomon, she proposed to him 
whatever she had conceived in her 
mind, Solomon satisfied her in 
all her inquiries. : : 

For other particulars, in rela- 
tion to what passed between King 
Solomon and this princess, we re- 
" fer the reader to 1 Kings x, and 2 
Chronicles ix. To these Josephus 
adds seyeral other circumstances, 
which It is probable he had from 
the traditions of the Jews. 

This historian says,that Nicaule, 
Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia, in- 
cuced by the report,of Solomon’s 
wisdom, came to Jerusalem, with 
a magnificent retinue. She pro- 
posed to the King several difficult 
questions, in which he gave her 
immediate satisfation, with great 
facility. The sumptuousness of 
his palace, called the forest of Le- 

anon, the exact order, the neat- 


eed 
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ness and magnificence with which 
he was served at table, the pomp 
and majesty which shone forth in 
the temple, all the rest of his 
grandeur, filled her with astonish- 
nent. He adds, that she made 
him a present of twenty talents of 
gold, (the scripture says six score) 
and that she gave him the plant of 
balm, which is so valuable, and 
which afterwards became so fas 
mous in Judea. : 

Michael Glycas says, that one 
of the means used by this Queen 
to prove the wisdom of Solomon, 
was, to dress up young children 
in the same manner, both boys 
and girls, and present them to So- 
lomon, to try if he could distin- 
guish them at sight. ‘The king 
bade them wash their faces; and 
thus distinguished the boys by 
their robust manner in doing it, 
and the girls, by performing it de- 
licately and effeminately. 

The Ethiopeans think the Queen 
of Sheba was of their cone and 
that she returned pregnant of a boy 
by Solomon. When this child 
was of an age to learn, she sent 
him to Solomon to be instructed, 
who brought him up as: his son. 
He took great tare of him, pro- 
vided the ablest masters for him, 
and then sent him back to his mo- 
ther, to whom he succeeded inthe 
kingdom. The Kings of Ethiopia 
pretend to be descended from Sex 
lomon by this prince, whom they: 
call Meniichcc or Meilic; andthey 
reckoned four and twenty emper- 
ors of this family, down to Basi- 
lides, who reigned about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth age. 

The Arabians give the name of 
Balkisto the Queen of Sheba, wha 
came to visit Solomon, They say 
she was Queen of Arabia, of the 
posterity of Jarab son of Coathan, 
and that she reigned in the city.of 
March, the capital of the province 
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$6 Hifiory of Andrew, the Hebridean. 


of Sheba. Her father was Hudhad, 
son.of Scharhabil, the 2oth King 
of Jemen, or Arabia Felix. The 
history of those people is fuliof the 
actions and fabulous stories con- 
cerning the jourucy of the princess 


to Solomon’s court; as also con- 
cerning the bird Hudhad, which 
we calta fapwing, which they sa 
Solomon made use of to perform 
journeys into Arabia, and to bring 
him dispatches from thence, 





IISTORY OF ANDREW, THE HEBRIDEAN. 
[From * Letters from an American Farmer,” &ce by J. Hector St. John] 


J ET historians give the detail 
| ay: of our charters, the succession 
. our sey eral governments, and of 

eir administrations; of our po- 
litical struggles, and of the foun- 
dation of our towns: let annalists 
amuse themselves with coileéting 
anecdotes of the establisiiment of 
our modern provinces: eagles soar 
high, but I, a feebler bird, cheer- 
fuily content myself with skipping 


from bush to bush, and living 
on insiznificant insects. Iam so 


habituated to draw all my food and 

leacure from the furface of the 
éartii I till » that I cannot, nor indeed 
am I able to quit it. I therefore 


_ present you with a short history of 


asimple Scotchman ; though it con- 
tain not a single remarkable event 
to amaze the reader; no tragical 
scene to convulse the heart, or pa- 
thetic narrative to draw tears from 
sympathetic eves. All I wish to 
delineate .is the progressive steps 
of a poor man, advancing from 
indigence to ease; from oppression 
to freedom ; from obscurity and 
contumely to some degree of con- 
sequence—not by virtue of any 
freaks of fortune, but by the gra- 
dial operation of sobriety, honesty, 

and emigration. These are the 
limited fields through which I love 
to wander; sure to find in some 
parts the smile of new-born hap- 
piness, the glad heart, inspiring the 

cheerful song, the glow of eles 
pride excited by vivid hopes and 
rising independence. alw ays re- 


tirn from my neighbourly ex. 
cursions extremely happy, because 
there I see goed living almost un- 
der every roof, and prosperous en- 
deavoursalmostin every field. But 
you may say, why dont you de- 
scribe some of the more ancient 
opulent settlements of our country, 
where even the eye of an Europe- 
an has%omething to admire? It is 
true, our American fields are in 


general pleasing to behold, adorn- — 


ed and intermixed as they are with 
so many substantial houses, flou- 
rishing orchards, and copses of 


-woodlands—the pride of our farms, 


the source of every good we pos- 
sess. But what I might observe 
there is but natural and common; 
for todraw comfortable subsistence 
from well-fenced, cultivated ficids, 
is easy to conceive. <A father 
dies cS, and leaves a decent house and 
rich farm'to his son; the son ma- 
dernizes the one, and carefully tills 


the other; he marries the daughter® 
of a friend and neighbour: this iB. 


the common prospect; but though 
it is rich and pleasant, vetgit is tar 
from being so entertaining and in- 
structive as the one now in my 
view. 

I had rather attend on the shore 
to welcome the poor European 
when he arrives. I observe him 
in his first moments of embarrass- 
ment, trace him throughout his 
primary difficulties, follow him step 
by step, until he pitches his tent 
on some piece of land, and realiges 


that 
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that energetic wish which has made 
him quit his native land, his kin- 
dred, and induced him to traverse 
a boisterous ocean. It is there I 
ny to observe his first thoughts 
and feelings, the first essays of in- 
dustry, which hitherto has been 
suppressed : I wish to see men cut 
dow nthe first trees, erect their new 
buildings, till their first fields, reap 
their first crops, and say for the first 
time in their lives, * This is our 
own grain, raised from American 
soil—on it we shall feed and grow 
fat, and convert the rest into “gold 
and silver.” I want to see how 
the happy effects of their rises 
honesty and industry are first dis 
played: and who would not rake 
a pleasure in seeing these strangers 
settling as new countrymen, strug- 
gling W vitharduous difficulties, over- 
coming them, and becoming hap- 
Py? 

Landing on this great continent 
is like going to sea; they must have 
a compass, some friendly direéting 
needle; or else they will usclessly 
err and wander for a long time, 
even with a fair wind: yet these 
are the struggles through which our 
forefathers have waded; and they 
have left us no other records of 
them, but the possession of our 
farms. The reflections I make on 


sthese new settlers recal to my mind 
“what my grandfather did in his 


days; they fill me with gratitude to 
his menjory, as well as ‘to that go- 
vernment, which invited him to 
come, and helped him when he 
arrived, as well as many others. 
Can I pass over these reflections, 
without remembering thy name, 
O Penn! thou best of legisla tors; 
who, by the wisdom of thy laws 

hast endowed human nature ‘within 
the bounds of thy province, with 
every dignity it can possibly enjoy 
in 4 Civilized state; and showed, 
by this singular establishment, what 
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all men might be, if they would 
follow thy exampie! 

In the year 1770, I purchased 
some lands in the county of ; 
which I intended for one of my 
sons; and was obliged to go there 
in order to see therm properly sur- 
veyed and marked out: the soil is 
good; but the country has a very 
wild aspect. However, 1 cbserved 
with pleasure, that land seils very 
fast; and I am in hopes, that when 
the lad gets a wite, it will be a weil- 
settled decent country. A ptceeuny 
to our customs, which indeed a 
those of nature, it is our duty to 
provide for our eldest children 
while we live, in order that our 
homesteads may be left to the 
youngest, who are the most help- 
less. Some people are apt to regard 
the portions given to daughters as 
so much! lost to the family: but 
this is selfish, and is not agreeable 
to may way of thinking; they can- 
not work as men do; they marry 
young: I have given an honest 
European a farm to till for hiunself, 
rent freeyprovided he clears an acre 
of swamp every year, and that he 
quits it whenever my daughter shall 
marry. + will procure her a sub- 
stantial husband, a good farmer— 
and that is all my ambition. 

While I was in the woods, I met 
with a party of Indians; I shook 
hands with them; and I perceived 
they had killed acub. I hada lit- 
tle peach brandy ; they perceived it 
also; wetherefore Joined company, 
kindle -da large fire, and ate a hearty 
supper. 1 made their hearts glad; 
and we all reposed on good ‘beds 
of leaves. Soon after dark I was 
surprised to hear a prodigious hoot« 
ing through the woods; the Indians 
laughed repre One of thei, 
more skilful than the rest, mimick- 
ed the owls so exactly, that a very 
large one perched on a high tree 
over our fire. We soon breught 
him 
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him down; he measured five feet 
seven inches from one extremity 
of the wings tothe other. By cap- 
tain I have sent you the ta- 
lons, on which I have had the heads 
of small canalesticks fixed. Pray 
keep them on the tabie of your 
study for my sake. 

Contrary to my expectation, I 
found myself under the necessity 
of going to Philadelphia, in order 
to pay the purchase money, and 
to have the deeds properly record- 
ed. I thought little of the journey, 
though it was above two hundred 
miles ; because I was well acquaint- 
ed with many friends, at whose 
houses I intcnded to stop. The 
third night after I left the woods, 
I put up at Mr. ’s, the most 
worthy citizen I know: he hap- 
pened to lodge at my house when 
you was there:-—He kindly inquir- 
ed after your weliare, and desired 
I would make a friendly meation 
of him to yeu. The neatness of 
these good people is no phenome- 
non; yet I think this excellent fa- 
mily surpasses every thing I know. 
No sooner did I lie down to rest, 
than I thought myself in a most 
occriferous arbour, so sweet and 
fragrant were the sheets. Next 
morning I found my host in his 
orchard, destroying caterpillars. I 
think, friend B. said I, that thee 
art greatly departed from the good 
rules of the society; thee seemeth 
to have quitted that happy simplici- 
ty for which it hath hitherto been 
soremarkable. Thy rebuke, friend 
James, is a pretty heavy one; what 
motive canst thee havefor thus ac- 
cusing us? Thy kind wife made 








a mistake last evening, I said; she 
put me on a bed of roses, instead 
of a common one; I am not used 
to suchdelicacies. And is that all, 
friend James, that thee hast to re- 
proach us with?—Thee wilt not 
call it luxury, I hope? thee canst 
not but know that it is the produce 
of our garden; and friend Pope 
sayeth, that “to enjoy is to obey.” 
This is a most learned excuse ins 
deed, friend B. and must be valued, 
because it is founded upon truth, 
James, my wife hath done nothing 
more tothy bed than what is done 
all the year round to all the beds in 
the family; she sprinkles her linea 
with rose-water before she puts it 
under the press; it is her fancy, and 
I have nought to say. But thee 
shalt not escape so; verily I will 
send for her; thee and she must set- 
tle the matter, while I proceed on 
my work before the sun gets two 
high.—Tom, go thou, and call thy 
mistress Philadelphia. What, said 
I, is thy wife called by that name? 
I did not know that before. I'll 
tell thee, James, how it came to 
pass: her grandinother was the first 
female child born after William 
Penn landed with the rest of our 
brethren; and in compliment to the 
city he intended to build, she was 
called after the name he intended 
to give it; and so there is always) 
one of the daughters of her family 
known by the name of Philadei- 
phia. She soon came, and after a 
most friendly altercation, I gaveu 
the point; breakfasted, ae 
and in four days reached the city, 
(To be continued.) 





ON SWEETNESS AND DELICACY OF STYLE. 
[From Knox's Effays. ] 


S there is in some flowers an 
exquisite scent, and in some 
fruits a delicious flavour, to express 





which, no language has a name; 30 
there is in style a sweetness and @ 
delicacy which eludes descrip 
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and can only be perceived by the 
sensibility of taste. 

But though it may be difficult to 
analise this agreeable quality, or to 
teach a writer how to infuse it into 
his works, yet it is by no means 
equally arduous to point outa few 
authors in whom both the obser- 
vations of others, and our own feel- 
ings, have discovered it. This, 
indeed, is the only method of com- 
municating it; and though it is not 
to be taught by didactic and formal 
precepts, it may be acquired by 
the contagious influence of a cap- 
tivating example. 

Sweetness is chiefly to be found 
in Lyric poetry; but is by no 
means confined to it. Though 
Vossius is of opinion, that sweet- 
ness is peculiar to it, as gravity to 
the epic, simplicity to the pastoral, 
‘softness to the elegiac, jocularity to 
the comic, pathos to the tragic, 
bitterness to the satyric, and pun- 
gency to the epigrammatic. I ra- 
ther think, that they all admit on 
some occasions something of this 
quality. Homer, who wil! furnish 
models of every style, often mixes 
among his ruder beauties, a deli- 
cate sweetness of diction, which, 
besides its own inherent power of 
pleasing,embellishesall the rougher 
parts by the power of contrast. 

Theocritus is all sweetness; and 
if a reader, with a good ear, should 
not understand the sweet bard of 
Syracuse, he might still be delight- 
ed with the delicious honey of the 
doric dialect. 

Many of the little, but elegant 
compositions in the anthologia, 
owe all their excellence to the se- 
lection of words which convey 
enchanting music to theear. They 
seem indeed to trickle like liquid 
honey from the honey-comb, and 
this without any affeétation in the 
writers; for such are the peculiar 
beauties of the Greek language, 
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tha: it is difficult to write on sub- 
jects connected with pleasure, love 
and beauty, without using such ex- 
pressions as, besides their real 
meaning, excite an idea of sweet- 
ness similar to the obje¢ts repre- 
sented. 

Sweetness is the peculiar excel- 
lence of the joyous bard of Teos. 
The bacchanalian songs of modern 
times partake very little of those 
delicate charms which distinguish 
a style truly anagreontic. It does 
not indeed appear, that the mo- 
dern bacchanals have thought it 
possible that their joys should ad- 
mit of delicacy. The songs, there- 
fore, which have been written to 
enliven and stimulate their mirth, 
have usually been of a coarser 
kind, and such as necessarily ex- 
cluded sweetness of composition. 
They seem to have considered a 
Bacchus as he is rudely represented 
on a sign-post, and not as he is des 
scribed by the poets and sculptors 
of antiquity, a most graceful and 
elegant fgure. Anacreon, after 
all, like the Greek epigrammatists, 
must be acknowledged to owe 
much of his sweetness to a lan- 
guage, which cannot be otherwise 
than sweet on certain subjects, 
without unnatural violence. 

The Latin language, though 
susceptible of peculiar delicacy, is 
certainly less capable of sweetitess 
than the diale¢r of Athens, Ionia, 
and Doris. But still there are many 
authors in it, who have derived 
much of the power of pleasing the 
human race, during near twenty 
centuries, from the singular sweet- 
ness of their style. 

Catulius, I believe, deserves to 
be mentioned among the first of 
those who have emulated the 
Greeks in their distinguished ex- 
cellence. Few books would have 
been better calculated to give boys 
a ry taste for sweet —s 








9° 
if the decency of the poet’s senti- 
ments had been equal to the deli- 
cacy of his style. 

Horace was-a very Proteus in 
the circumstance of a versatile and 


variegated diction. His odes a- 
bound with stanzas, and his other 
wroks with heroic verses, which 
evidently prove, that if he had 
chosen to vie with Virgil ia 
strength anddignity he wouid have 
approached his rival. But he was 
a man of pleasure, and his fovorite 
style is that in which he celebrates 
love and wine. In this there isa 
remarkable sweetness; and I know 
not whether the curiosa felicitas, 
or that charm of bis writings, which 
resulted trom study and happiness 
united, may not be said to consist 
in sweetness and delicacy. Such 
is the delightful sweetness of the 
ninth ode of the fourth book, and 
the fourth of the third, that all read- 
ers have been charmed with them; 
and Julius Scaliger, a very warm 
critic, has asserted, that he had ra- 
ther be the author of them than of 
all Pindar’s odes, or than to be ele- 
vated to the rank of a monarch, 
It is, I think, certain, that many 
of the odes of Horace, and many 
of the works of other poets of equal 
fame, have delighted mankind from 
one generation to another, far less 
by their sentiments than by those 
congenial beauties, a sweetness of 
language, a delicate choice of 
words, and a well modulated col- 
location. 

The modest bard of Mantua in- 
disputably owes his influence over 
the human mind, to his talent in 
attempering, in a most judicious 
union, softness, sweetness, and the 
nicest delicacy, with the most ma- 
jestic grandeur. 

Among the prose writers of- 
Greece and Rome, every reader 
of taste will immediately observe, 
that Herodotus and Xenophon, 
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Cesar and Cicero, claim the first 
piace in the excellence of a sweet 
style. The two Piinies and Pater. 
culus, have a considerable share of 
it. ‘Thucydides, Sallust, and Ta. 
citus, are too fond of austerity to 
admit any great portion of sweets 
ness. 

Many of the modern Latin poets 
have distinguished themselves by 
the sweetness of their verse. Some 
of them have, however, carried it 
to excess, and have written in the 
worst manner of Grotius, Joannes 
Secundus, and Bonifonius. Sweets 
ness ought co be distinguished trom 
lusciousness; the one atfeéts us with 
the sensations durably agreeable, 
the other quickly cloys and palls 
the appetite. 

The eminent French writers, 
who certainly possess taste, have 
displayed a remarkable sweetness 
of style. The Italians can scarces 
ly compose without displaying it, 
He who has forined a taste for this 
quality, will find it fully gratified 
in the writings of Fontaine, Me- 
tastasio, and, indeed, in all the ces 
lebrated authors of France and 
Italy. Those nations, in modern 
times, have been more defective 
in strength and nerve, than inany 
of the softer qualities, the purpose 
of which is to please. 

Though the French are jens 
to deny the English the praise o 
taste, I cannot help thinking, that 
we have writers who can rival 
them in their pretensions to every 
excellence which can adorn com- 
position. Our Addison, like some 
of the most celebrated ancients, 
possesses that sweetness, that deli- 
cacy, and that grace, which is 
formed to please the human mind, 
under all the revolutions of time, 
of fashion, and of capricious taste. 
It is not only the excellent matter 
which produces the effect of gently 
composing our passions while - 
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are reading Addison; but it is also 
that sweet style, which cannot be 
read and tasted without communi- 
cating to the mind something of 
jts own equability. Sir William 
Temple was, indeed, the model of 
Addison, and he is remarkable 
for the sweetness of his style, espee 
cially if he is compared with the 
writers of his own time. 

All our eminent poets have ju- 
diciously mingled sweetness with 
strength, and grace with dignity. 
Waller has usually obtained the 
praise of sweetness; but he has 
been greatly exceeded by his suc- 
cessors in this and every other spe- 
cies of poetry. If that sort of ge- 
nius which constitutes a Homer, 
a Shakespeare, a Milton, has not 
been common among us; yet the 
subordinate species which is dis- 
played in elegant mediocrity, and 
in what we call pretty and ‘pleas. 
ing opuscula, has been no where 
more abundant. 

It appears to me, that the later 
writers of pruse have rather af- 
fected the masculine and nervous, 
than the sweet and graceful, The 
late Mr, Harris is, indeed, an ex- 
ception ; for he colleéted the purest 
honey from the flowers of Attica, 
The author of Fitzosborne’s let- 
ters has exhibited both grace and 
sweetness; and I wish they were 
not sometimes injured by verbosi- 
ty. Johnson, Hawkesworth, Ro- 
bertson, are chiefly admired for 
strength and force. Hume has 
now and then displayed something 
of Addisonian sweetness in a few 
of his moral essays. It is to be 
wished he had displayed also some- 
thing of the Addisonial goodness 
of heart. The Warburtonian 
school, as Hume called it, though 
it has produced i ingenious and ner- 
vous writers, cannot boast either 
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of sweetness or gracefulness. It 
has delighted much in violent cons 
troversy and arbitrary dictation, 
both of which usually bid defi- 
ance to the Graces, and prefer 
bitterness and acrimony to sweet- 
ness. 

Though it may not be easy to 
define the whole of that, whatever 
jt is, which constitutes sweetness 
of style, yet it js by no means dif+ 
ficult to discover one or two Cir 
cumstances waichare highly cone 
ducive to it, It is, indeed, obvi+ 
ous to observe, that the frequent 
use of liquid letters, and of labials 
combined with syllables, consiste 
ing of vowels with few consonants, 
contributes greatly to sweeten the 
di¢tion., But so nice a point is 
real excellence, that the smallest 
excess or affectation of any parti- 
cular beauty will totally destroy 
all its agreeable effeét. It must 
result from nature, cultivated, in- 
deed, but not too closely confined 
and directed, by art. Allitteration 
is conducive to sweetness, and is 
a figure frequently used by the 
best writers, ancient and modern. 
Used with caution it cannot fail to 
please; but,the cause of the plea- 
sure should be latent. When this 
figure obtrudes itself too often, 
and in excess, as it does in several 
modern writers, it loses all its 

race; and the reader resents and 
Seated the paltry artifice of a me 
ter wha depends on so 
claim to applause. "This, yideed, 
and all other ornaments, are to be 
used, as it has been observed, like 
salt at a meal, which agreeably 
seasons every dish when mixed in 
moderation, but which would spoil 
the whole, if it were rendered the 
predominant ingredient in the ree 
past. 
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Dr. Hunter's new Method of raifing Wheat. 


A new Method of raising Wheat for a Series of Years, on the same Land, 
by Dr. Hunter, of York. Communicated to the p prenitg Society of 
ty) 


Manchester, at their General Meeting, on the .oth 


fhe erroneous idea that plants 
draw from the earth such 
particles only as are congenial to 
their own natures, has probably 
occasioned the farming maxim, 
** that wheat cannot be raised for a 
series of years upon the same land,” 
But the truth is, that under the 
broad-cast husbandry, there is 
not sufficient time for manuring 
and stirring the earth, between the 
operations of reaping and sowing, 
Such being the case, may we not 
remove the cbstacle by substitut- 
ing transplantation for sewing ?— 
With a view ta decide upon this 
important question, a gentleman 
has instituted the following experi- 
ment :—In October, 1795,a quart 
of wheat was drilled in a piece of 
garden ground; on the twenty-se- 
cond of March, 1796, the plants 
were taken up and transplanted 
into a field, which before had 
borne a crop of potatoes. The 
soil was a light loam, and contain- 
ed six hundred square yards, or 
half qa rood. The land was only 


once plowed, harrowed, and rol- . 


led; after which the plants were 
pricked down at the depth of one 
inch within the ground, and at 
the distance of nine inches from 
each other, each square yard con- 
taining sixteen plants, The ex- 
pence of planting out was, by a 
skillful farmer, estimated at one 
guinea per acre, supposing the 
irs to be chiefly ome oman 
and children. At this time (June 
14,) the plants make a fine ap- 

arance, not one of them having 
ailed, Should this experiment 
answer the purpose for which it is 
made, it is proposed, after the crop 
is cut down, to have the land well 
plowed and manured, in order to 


Ofober, 1796. 


prepare it for receiving another 
crop of transplanted wheat in the 
spring; and it is also proposed tq 
continue the experiment fora num, 
ber af successive years, in order 
to determine the doubtful point, 
“ Whether wheat can be raised 
for a series of years upan the same 
land?” Independently, however, 
of the original purpose for which 
the experiment was instituted, 
there is reason to suppose, that 
the transplantation of wheat fora 
single year, will turn out a bene 
ficial improvement, 


The following reasons present thems 
selves: 


1. The scheme saves eleven. 
tweltths of the seed usually sown, 

2. It employs the feeble hands 
of the village, at a time when they 
have but little work. 

3. Land that in winter has bes 
come too wet for sowing, may be 
planted in the spring; whereby it 
will be kept in its regular course 
of tillage, 

4. The wheat may be hoed at a 
small expence, which will kee 
the land clean, and save hand- 
weeding in summer, 

5. The crop will probably ex- 
ceed in quantity, 

6, It will give the farmer a taste 
for garden culture, which will in- 
sensibly remove that slovenliness 
too generally observed in farming 
operations. 

7. Wheat may be transplanted 
upon any land, however lighy, if 
a judgment may be formed froma 
small experiment made this year 
upon a piece of land, almost too 
light for rye. . 

8. Asit seems tobé an establish- 
ed law in nature, that land will 
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not push up more stalks from one 
seed than she can well support, it 


follows, that the greater the sur- 


face a plant has to stand upon, the 
greater will be the number of 
stems produced. In this mode of 
culture, each plant has eighty-one 
inches of soil to grow upon; where- 
as, in the broad-cast husbandry, 
the plants have only 12 inches. 

g- Land, instead of lying waste 
under a summer fallow, may be 
made to produce a crop of cabba- 
ges, turnips, peas, beans, potatoes, 
or summer vetches, as preparatory 
to its being planted with wheat. 

10. Should experience prove 
the justness of this idea, a field of 
five acres, kept constantly under 
transplanted wheat, will afford a 
sufficient supply of bread-corn for 
a family of tourteen persons. 

> Thisexperiment was made in 
a field at Middlethorp, near York, 
belonging to Samuel Barlow, Esq. 

Observations—The crop was 
much neglected during its growth, 
not haying been properly hoed. 
Besides, it was much blighted and 
mildewed, owing, as supposed, to 
its growing in the middle of a field 
of very tall oats, whereby it was 
deprived of a free circulation of air. 
An experienced farmer estimated 
the loss.by mildew and neglect, at 
six bushels peracre. Produce ele- 
ven pecks; which is at the rate of 
twenty-two bushels per acre. 

ExPERIMENT IJ.—Produce of 
transplanted wheat on one hundred 
and one square yards, or the forty- 
eighth part of an acre—four pecks. 
This produce is at the rate of forty- 
eight bushels per acre. The plants 
hine inches from each other. 
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Observations —The land on 
which this experiment was made, 
was better wheat land than the for- 
mer, and every necessary attention 
was bestowed upon the crop. Hav- 
ing been planted a month iater 
than the other experiment, with a 
view to ascertain the best time for 
transplanting, the plants were there- 
by induced to tiller more than neces 
sary, during the whole of the sum- 
mer. I am inclined to think, that 
the second week in March is the 
best time for transplanting wheat; 
for about that time the second roots 
begin to sprout fromthecrown. In 
both experiments, the ears of corn 
were uncommonly long. From 
the great space allowed for each 
plant (eighteen inches), it becomes 
essentially necessary. that the land 
should have two, if not three, hoe- 
ings during the summer. It will 
be almost unnecessary to remark, 
that when wheat is intended to be 
cultivated for series of years on the 
same land, that the same quantity 
of manure, and the same number 
of plowings, should be annually 
bestowed upon it, as if only in- 
tended forasinglecrop. Itis pros 
posed to continue these lands under 
wheat for some successive years, 
in order to determine whether the 
same land can be made to produce 
wheat for a series of years, a thing 
of great importance, and hitherto 
deemed impracticable. By com- 
bining these two experiments with 
all their advantages and disadvant- 
ages, we may fairly estimate an 
acre of transplanted whtatatthirty- 
two bushels, a crop considerably 
above the average of this coun- 
try. 





PROOF or tue EXISTENCE or a REASONABLE WOMAN. 
[From the Monthly Magazine, for Sepcember, 1796. ] 


HE late earl of Chesterfield, 
though he was sufficiently 


conversations with them, yet, in 
his private letters to his son, denied 


complimentary to the ladies inpis the existence of any reasonable 


womans: 
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woman: and, in one of his letters, 
is the following passage: * Women 
are only children of alarger growth; 
they have an entertaining tattle, 
‘ and sometimes wit; but for solid 
reasoning, good sense, I never in 
my life knew one that had it, or 
who reasoned or a@ed consequen- 
tially for four and twenty hours 
together.” Such is the statement 
of this celebrated nobleman; but 
you and [, Mr. Editor, I dare say, 
among our female acquaintance 
and connections, have met with 
reasonable women; or, at least, 
women approaching very nearly 
to that character: and as I have 
now before me evidence of the ex- 
istence of a reasonable woman, in 
the reign of King James I. I have 
thought it not improper to trans- 
mit itto you. The reasonable la- 
dy towhom I refer, was lady Comp- 
fon, who wrote the following letter 
to her husband, which is now pre- 
served in the British Museum, as a 


curiosity: 


“ My sweet life, 


“ Now I have declared to you 
my mind for the settling of your 
estate, I supposed that it were best 
for me to bethink and consider 
within myself, what allowance were 
meetest for me: for, considering 
what care I ever had of your es- 
tate, and how respectfully I dealt 
with those which, both by the laws 
of God, of nature, and civil policy, 
wit, religion, government, and ho- 
nesty, you, my dear, is bound to ; 
I pray and beseech you to grant to 
me, your most kind and loving 
wife, the sum of £ 2600.. quar- 
terly to be paid. Also, I would, 
besides that allowance have £600. 

uarterly to be paid, for the per- 
ormance of charitable works; 
and those things J would not, néi- 
ther wil de, accountable for. Also, 


I will have three horses for my 


“ 


own saddle, that none shall dare 
to lend or borrow: none lend but 
I, none borrow but you. Also, I 
would have two gentlewomen, lest 
one should be sick, or have some 
other let. Aliso, believe it, it is an 
undecent thing for a gentlewoman 
to stand mumping alone, when 
God hath blessed their lord and 
lady with a great estate. Also, 
when I ride a-hunting, or a-hawk. 
ing, or travel from one house t6 
another, I will have them attend. 
ing; so, for either of those said 
women, J must and will have fot 
either of them, a horse. Also, I 
will have six or eight gentlemen; 
and I will have my two coaches, 
one lined with velvet to myself, 
with four very fair horses; anda 
coach for my women, lined with 
cloth, and laced with gold;. the 
other with scarlet, and laced with 
silver, with four good horses. Also, 
I will have two coachmen, one for 
my own coach, the other for my 
women. Also, at any time wher 
I travel, I will be allowed not only 
carroches, and spare horses for me 
and my women, but I will have 
such carriages as shall be fitting for 
all, orderly, not pestering my things 
with my women’s; nor their's 
with either chamber-maids; nor 
their’s with wash-maids. Also, for 
laundresses, when I travel, I will 


have them sent away before with | 


the carriages, to see all safe. And 
the chamber-maids I will have go 
before, that the chamber may be 
ready, sweet, and clean. Also, for 
that it is undecent to crowd up my 
self with my gentleman usher in 
my coach, I will have him to-have 
a convenient horse to attend me, 
either in city or country. Andl 
must have two footmen. And my 
desire is, that you defray all the 
charges forme. And for myself, 
besides my yearly allowance, - 
would have twenty gowns of ap» 











rel, six of them excellent good 
ones, eight of them for the coun- 
try, and six other of them very 
excellent good ones. Also, I would 
have to put in my purse, £ 2000. 
and £ 200. and so you to fay my 
debts. Aiso, | would have £ 6000. 
to buv me jewels, and £ 4000. to 
buy mea pearl chain. Now, see- 
ing I have been, and am so rea- 
sonable unto you, I pray you do 
find my children apparel, and their 
schooling, audal my servants, men 
and women, their wages. Also, 
I will have all my houses furnish- 
ed, and my lodging chambers to 
be suited with all such furniture 
as is fit; as beds, stools, chairs, 
suitable cushions, carpets, silver 
warming-pans, cupboards of plate, 
fair hangings, and such like. So, 
for my drawing chamber in all 
houses, I will have them delicately 
furnishec, both with hangings, 
couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, 
cushions, and all things thereunto 
belonging. Also, my desire is, that 
you would /ay your debts, build up 
Ashby-house, and purchase lands, 
and lend no money, as you love 
God, to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who would have all, perhaps your 
life, from you. Remember his 
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son, my lord Walden, what en- 
tertaihment he gave me, when you 
were at Tilt-yard. If you were 
dead, he said, he would-be a hus+ 
band, a father, a brother, and said 
he would marry me. I protest, L 
grieve to see the poor man have 
so little wit and honesty to use his 
friends so vilely. Also, he fed me 
with untruths concerning the Char 
ter-house, but that ts the least; he 
wished me much harm, you know 
how. God keep you and me from 
him, and any suchas he is. So, 
now that I have declared to you 
what I would have, and what itis 
that I would not have, I pray, 
when you be an Earl, to allow me 
£ 2000. more than now I desire, 
and double attendance. 
“ Your loving wife, 
“ Ev1za CompToNn.” 
The above letter may be s@en in 
the Harleian Collection of MSS, 
No. 7003, fol. 105; and as it cone 
tains such incontestible evidence of 
the actual existence of a reasonable 
woman, in the reign of King James 
the First, I hope it will net-be 
questioned, by sceptical persons, 
but that such women may probably 
be found in this country, even at 
the present period. H. S. 








THE SLAVE.—A FRAGMENT. 


$6 EAVEN bless thee, and 

shower down all its bles- 
sings on thee and thine!” said the 
slave. 

I had presented him with his li- 
berty. His joy was too great for ut- 
terance—and, nature being over- 
powered, he sunk senseless on the 
ground, 

He recovered. Gratitude glisten- 
ed in his eye, while Fortitude en- 
deavoured to restrain the tender 
passion. He bowed his head and 
thanked me. 

He had a wife in Africa, Often 


did he speak of her—and as often 
would the uplifted cye seem to call 
heaven to witness the purity of his 
love. 

I gave him money. “ Takeit,” 
said I, “ it will carry thee to thy 
native home.” 2 

Fixed in. astonishment, he gazed 
upon me. Heendeavoured tospeak, 
but couid not. 

It was enough. I was amply 
paid, and felt a more exquisite sen- 
sation than if the Indies had been 
added to my estate. 

O ye sons of aftiuence! eo 


* caliente naaeeetee See oe eee 
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dren of prosperity! listen and be 


wise ! Bring the portrait full to 
view, and iinprove from the sight. 
View the debtor in his cell! Me- 
lancholy is fixed on his placid 
countenance! His leaden eyes he 
casts on the tloor—then heavily 
lifts them up to the wail. “ Ah! 
here is woe!” Despair will ere 
long take hold on him—and in her 
train attend a ghastly groupe of 
evil genii. 

Ye proudly rich! let your hearts 
for once be softened: let compas- 


sion sit on your brow, and have 
mercy on your debtors! The God 
of benevolence will reward you 
and thrones, dominions, principa. 
lities, and bowers, will sound your 
praise. 

The cry of fire echoed through 
the house—my daughter was in 
imminentdanger. Theslave whom 
I had freed, impelied by gratitude, 
rushed through the tflames—rescu- 
ed her from danger—brought her 
safe to my arms—-and disappeared, 


aia ech OF SET SPP 
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A Seafaring man made his ap- 


pearance— 

He was surrounded by a multi- 
tude of persons, who persecuted 
him with interrogatories. 

This person was a captain of a 
ship in the negro trade. 

From the conversation which 
passed between the captain and 
those who surrounded hin, [I dis- 
covered that the cruelties, inciden- 
tai to the slave trade, were not con- 
fined to the unhappy negroes, but 
aiiected the instruments who car- 
ried it on. 

The captain before me had gone 
out mate—the crew had been thir- 
ty—of whom only three returned. 

He had a long scroll in his hand. 
Tt was a list of the original crew. 

© Where is my daddy?” asked 
an infant—** Dead.” 

* My husband?” inquired a 
matron—* Dead.”’ 

«© My brother?” interrogated a 
girl—** Dead.” 

In this manner he ran through 
the list. 

One had died of a fever—ano- 
ther had been murdered on shore 
—several had been killed by slaves 
who had mutinied. 

When the triends of the deceas- 
ed had retired, the captain gave his 
employers anaccountof his voyage. 





Three ships had gone out togee 
ther. ‘They had each taken in their 
quantity of slaves, when a hard 
gale drove two of them on shore. 

One was boarded by the negroes 
and the crew massacreed. 

On board the other, a similar 
attempt had been made. But the 
whites having got command of the 
small arms, fired into the hold, and 
made dreadful slaughter. Thus 
circumstanced, one ot the negroes, 
who had discovered where the 
powder lay, rushed into the room, 
set fire to a powder barrel, and 
blew the vessel to pieces. 

The captain ran over these oc- 
currences of horror with a philo- 
sophic calmness: but it was not 
so with his employers: they fre- 
quently interrupted his detail with 
imprecations against the damned 
blacks. 

And why is this crueity practis- 
ed? 

That we may have sugar to 
sweeten tea, that debilitates us— 

Rum to make punch, to intox- 
icate us— 

And indigo, to dye our cloths. 

In short, thousands are made 
wretched—nations are dragged in- 
to slavery—to supply the luxu- 
ries of their fellow creatures? 
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Canilla and: Flora. 0% 7 


CAMILLA AND FLORA. | Pr 


AMILLA is really what wri- 
C ters have so often imagined ; 
or rather, slie possesses.a consbinas 
tion of delicacies which they-have 
seldom had: .minuteness of ‘virtue 
and taste enough to conceivesto 
say she is beautiful, #he is accor 
plished, she is. generous, ‘she is ten- 
der, is talking in general, and) it is 
the particular I would describe. In 
her person she is almost tall; and 
almost thin; graceful, command- 
ing, and inspiring a kind of tender 
respect; the tone of her Voice is 
melodious, and she can neither 
look nor move without expressing 
something to heradvantage. Pos- 
sessed of almost every excellence, 
she is unconscious of any, and this 
heightens them all: she is modest 
and diffident of her own opinion, 
yet always perfectly. :comprehends 
the ‘subject on which she gives it, 
and sees the question. in its true 
light: she has neither pride, pre- 
judice, nor precipitancy to mis+ 
guide her; she is true, and there- 
tore judges truly. If there are sub- 
jects too intricate, too complicated 
for the feminine simplicity of -her 
soul, her ignorance of them sefves 
only tordisplay a new beauty in her 
character, which results from her 
acknowledging, nay, perhaps from 
her possessing that very ignoragce. 
The great chara¥eristic of Canml- 
la’s understanding is | taste;“but 
when ghe says most'upon asnbjeck, 
she. still shews that.she-has noucli 
nore to,say¥, and by this unwilling: 
bess to triumph, she persuades the 
more,, With the most refined sen- 
timeat she possesses the softest,sen- 
sibility, and itlives and speaks. in 
cvery, feature) of ber face. > Is:Ca- 
milla, melancholy ?, does she sigh? 
every body) isyatieéted:  they..in- 
quire whether any misfortune has 
happened to -Camilla; they find 
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that she sighed for the misfortun@. 
of another, and they are affected 
stall mores Young, lovely, ‘and 
high-born, Camilla graces every 
company, and-heightens the brils 
liancy ‘of courts; ‘wherever she ap- 
pears, all others’ seem by natural 
unpulse to feel her superiority; and 
yet, when she converses, she has 
the art of inspiring others’ with an 
ease which they never knew betores 
she joins to the most scrupulous 
politeness d cértgin feminine eaicty, 
free both from restraint and bold- 
ness; always géfitle, yet never in- 
ferior; .alway$unassuming, yet 
never ashamed or aukward; for 
shame and aukwardneés are the ef- 
fects of ‘pride, ‘which is too often 
miscaled modesty: nay, to the 
most critical discernment, she adds 
something of a blushing timidity, 
which serves but to give a meaning 
and piquancy even to her looks, 
an admirable effect of true supe- 
riority’! | By vais silent) unassuming 
merit, she overaweés the turbulent 
and the proud, and stops the ‘tor- 
rent of that indecent, that ‘over- 
bearing, noise with which inferior 
natures in superior stations Over- 
whelm the slavish and the‘mean: 
¥es, all adatire, and love, and re- 
verence Camilla. 


470 TO FLORA. 


You see a character that you ad- 
mire, and yowthink ‘it perteét; dd 
you theretore conclude that evéry 
diferent. character is imperfect? 
What, will yousallow.a variety of 
beauty almost equally striking in 
the art of a Corregio, a Guido, and 
ai Raphael, and refuse it to the infi- 
nity of nature! “How different from 
lovely Camillaisthe beloved Flora! 
In Camillay-nature has displayed 
the beauty efrexact regularity, and 
the elegant softness of iemale' pro, 
F pricty : 
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98 
priety: in Flora, she charims witha 
C@rtain artiess poignaticy, a graceful 
mmegligence, and an uncontroled, 
yet blameless, freedom. _ Fiora has 
something original and peculiar 
about her, a charm which is not 
easily defined; to know her and to 
love her is the same thing; but you 
cannot know her by description. 
Her person is rather touching than 
majestic, her features more expres- 
sive than regular, and her manner 
pleases-rather because it is restrain- 
ed by no rule, than because it 
is conformable to any taat custom 
has established. Camilla puts you 
in mind of the most perfect mu- 
sic that can be eompused; Flora, 
of the wild sweetness which is 
sometimes produced by the irre- 
gular play of the breeze upon the 
féolean harp. Camilla reminds 
you ofalovely young queen; Flora, 
of her more lovely maid of honor. 
In Camilla you admire the decency 
of the Graces; in Fiora, the attrac- 
tive sweetness of the Loves. Art- 
less sensibility, wild, native femi- 
nine galety, and the most touching 
tenderness of soul, are the strange 
characteristics of Flora, Hercoun- 
tenance glows with youthful beau- 
ty, which all art seems rather to 
diminish than. increase, rather to 


hide than adore ; and while Camilla 


”* 
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charms you with the choice of her 
dress, Flora enchants you with the 
neglect of her’s. Thus different are 
the beauties which nature has mani- 
fested im Camiila and Flora! yet 
while she nas, in this contrariety, 
shewn the extent of her power to 
please, she has also proved, that 
truth and virtue are always the 
sane. Generosity and tenderness 
are the first principles in the minds 
of both favorites, and were never 
possessed in a higher degree than 
they are possessed by Flora: she is” 
just as attentive to the interest of 
others, as she is negligent of her 
own; and though she could submit 
to any misfortune that could befal 
herself, yet she hardiy knows how 
to bear the misfortunes of another, 
Thus does Flora unite the strongest 
sensibility with the most livel 
gaiety ; and both are expressed with 
the most bewitching mixture in her 
countenance. While Camiiia in- 
spires a reverence that keeps youat 
a respectful yet admiring distance, 
Flora excites the most ardent, yet — 
most elegant desire. Camilla re- 
minds you of the dignity ot Diana, 
Fiora of the attractive sensibility 
ot Calisto: Camilia almost elevates 
you to the sensibility of angels, 
Flora delights you with the loveliest 
idea of women. 


a 





PORTRAIT OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
[By the Marquis Chaftelluxs] 


i ey Marquis having arrivedat 

General Washington’s head 
quarters, was introduced to the 
American Cincinnatus, of whom 
he speaks in the following elegant 
and animated language: 

- - « «+ « Here would be the 
proper place to give tue portrait of 
General Washington; but what 
¢an my testimony add to the idea 
already formed ot him? The con- 
,tinent of North-America, from 















Boston to Charleston, isa great vo- 
lume, every page of which presents 
his eulogium. I know, that having 
had the opportunity of a near in- 
spection, and of closely observing 
him, some more particular details 
may be expe¢ted trom me; but the 
strongest Characteristic of this re- 
spectable man, is the perfeét union 
which reigns between the physical 
and moral qualities which compost 
the individual: one alone will = 
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ble you to judge ofall the rest. If 
you are presented with medals of 
Cesar, of Trajan, or Alexander, 
on examining their features, you 
will still be led to ask what was their 
stature, and the form of their per- 
sons: but if you discover, in a 
heap of ruins, the head or the limb 
of an antique Apollo, be not curi- 
ous about the other parts, but rest 
assured that they all were conform- 
able to those of a god. 

Let not this comparison be at- 
tributed to enthusiasm! It is not 
my intention to exaggerate; I wish 
only to express the impression Ge- 
neral Washington has left on my 
mind—the idea of a perfect whole, 
which cannot be the produét of 
enthusiasm, which rather would 
reject it, since the effect of propor- 
tion is to diminish the idea of great- 
ness. 

Brave without temerity—labo- 
riovs without ambition—generous 
without prodicality—noble with- 
out pride—virtuous without seve- 
rity—he seems always to have con- 
‘fined himself within those limits, 
where the virtues, by clothing 
themselves in morc lively, but more 
changeable and doubtful colours, 
may be mistaken for faults. This 
is the seventh year that he has com- 
manded the army, and that he has 
obeyed the Congress. More need 
not be said, especially in America, 
where they know how to appreci- 
ate all the merit contained jn this 
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simple fact. Let it be repeated, 

that Conde was intrepid, Turenne 

prudent, Eugene adroit, and Ca- 

tinet disinterested. It is not thus 

that Washington will be charaéter- 

ised. It will be said of him, at the 
ead of a long civil war, he had no- 

thing with which he could reproach’ 
himself. If any thing can be more 
marvellous than such a character, 

it is the unanimity of the public 
suffrages in his favor. Soldier, 
magistrate, people, all love and ad- 
mire him; ail speak of him in terms 
of tenderness and veneration. Does 
there then exista virtue capable of 
restraining the injustice of man- 
kind? or, are glory aad happiness: 
too recently established in America’ 
for envy to have deigned to pass 
the seas? 

In speaking ofthis perfect whole, 
of which General Washington fur- 
nishes the idea, I have not excluded 
exterior form. His stature is noble 
and lofty; he is well made and ex- 
actly proportioned ; his physiogno- 
my mild and agreeable, but such 
as renders it impossible to ‘speak 
particularly of any of his features, 
so that in quitting him, you have 
only the recolle¢tion of a fine face. 
He has neither a grave nor a fami- 
liar air: his brow is sometimes 
marked with thought, but never 
with inquietude. 
speét, he inspires confidence, and 


his smile is always the smile of be- 


nevolence, 





NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALAMANDER. 
[Fram D’Obfonville’s Effays. ] 


HE form of the salamander 

and that of the crocodile are 
nearly the same. It is chiefly a- 
mong the rocks and mountains of 
India that these retired animals 
live. ~The colour of their skin is 
of a deep green, slightly spotted 
with darker shades: their length is 


three or four feet at the mast.— 
There is also a species that inhabit 
the borders of lonely ponds, of a 
lighter green, rather uncommon, 
and in no request, 


These creatures are timid, and 


almost without defence; their bite 
only o¢casions a gentle inflamma 
yon; 
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tion; meither is it very deep, . for 
though the ‘mouth is full of teeth, 
they are small, and planted in sovk- 
ets that are not ossitied. Little par- 
ticles of herbs are found in their 
stomachs, though insects, frogs, and 
even small quadrupeds, are their 
usual food. 

The flesh of these reptiles (1 
speak only of the first -kimd) is: a- 
greeable tothe taste ; they are some- 
times stewed with :spice; and, as 
they abound with a penetrating al- 
kaline salt; if taken. for several 
days, are said to be.a good restora- 
tive for a. wasted: constitution— 
They. are also. mixed in the food 
of valuable horses, when they have 
been too much fatigaed. 

I know, not if the scink ought 
to be regarded as a small species 
of the salamander. ‘This is a kind 
of lizard, very ¢ommon in several 
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cantons. of Arabia, about nine or 
ten inches long; and, when’ salted 
and dried, are sent to Persia: and 
the Indies, where the rich Mahoo 
metans use them in their restora 
tives. 'Weanay.add, that-reptiles, 
whether. creeping» or'‘quadruped, 
apparently. contain more’ or ‘Jess 
the aphrodosical particles.  t9 

It was, perhaps, observations on 
these heating properties of the ‘sas 
lamander, that first induced some 
travellers, froma kind of far fetch- 
ed analogy, to suppose, that in it 
they bebeid.a being endowed with 
+ virtue, capabie, at least for a cer-' 
tain time, of resisting the action 
of fire; but it is certain, that fir 
willact.as effectively, and as soon, 
upon tiis animal, as-upon any 
other with askin of an ae dens 
sity. ' 
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The RURAL MOURNER.——4 Sentimental Fragment. 


+e eK LAS! fair. Eliza, 
why is thy cheek 
wet with Sorrow’s glistening tear? 
Cannot the child of sensibility al- 
leviate thy woe? Seest thou not 
that lonely flower, the grace of the 
biooming lawa? How beautiful 
Imits appearance! Its sweets are 
wafted by the passing zephyr'to 
the: distant vale! Yes, I beltold 
it, replied the mourner, it blooms 
in Nature’s fairest charms, un- 
touched by the rude finger of ‘the 
spoiler—so did : my E dward. Boun- 
teous Nature had been no less-par-. 
tial to him thai to that love ly flow- 
er. The modest blush of his cheek 
outvied the carnation of the rose. 
The dustre of his eye, when spark- 
ling with the tear of sympathy, 
could soothe the ‘sorrows of afllic- 
tion. \ 
could full to rest the drooping child 
of misery. -His soul was the seat 
of heaveh-born-compassion. 


7 


~dt-has faded, it has droopec 


The harmony of his voiee 


My 


Edward, the’ virtues delighted ‘ii 
him. He was uprighit, therefore 
he was happy. We danced and we 

sung—<tiscontent never Gast a slradé 
to cloud mutual serenitv.’ ‘All that 
knew him loved him. At-his ap? 
pearance sadnéss fled away?” In- 
deed, I had my shaté of? Sorrow; 
for a while it corroded my bosom, 
but Edward gave nie bac k to tran- 
quility —Grief passe doffasthedew 
which the sun exhales.—-Look 
now, ‘behold that wanted flower; 
, it wi- 
thers away. Its. verdant “ ayés are 
dispersed to the w inds, and not one 
fragment of its sweet resemblance 
remaifis.—Yes, Edward; such was 
thy fate! thou didst finde as the 
fléwer. Thine head was. bowed 
to the high command’ of the angel 
of death. Thy virtues and thy re- 
mains ‘now rest together. Thrice 


has Cynthiai returned; and shed her 
s#! ver beams on thy miossv” turf. 
‘Morn, 


ei 


he 
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Morn, noon and eveHavell visited — shall b¢ ever presentta my Welight- 
this weeping’ wittow  shade,- and ed imasination. « Oft do I repedte 
embalmed his dust twith theohoi- his |» ords that yet sound. ds inusic 
lowed tears of lovesPavtibadorn © ta my €ats “ Bhzal TD cknew thy 
vace with tyeefaicest love, cheras: hmy memory, and be 


e° om 
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flowers of spring. »)Puedyagraat happy.” ., r 
hone) -suckle shall flourish en thy Soft.as.the.breath of morn, gen- 
tomb. Its b ranch es will Ljtwine tle as the sarooth | gliding stream, 


1 the turf from the falling wasthe voice of Eliza, Each morn 
shower. I will water it with my ‘she visits’ the lonely spot, and 
tears, and as they | pi sour for Edw ard, chants those tender soothing airs 
it will flourish Witha brighter ver- that were taught her by Edward, 
dure. Still shall he live tithe re-  ‘when® pensive melancholy over- 
membrance of Eliza; his’ form shadowed her bosom. 
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THE RUINS © F CROWN- POINT-=AN ELEGY. 


Of times long paft, even now with woe remember’d. ; , ua AKESPe 


F AREW ELL, ye cheerful scenes. of careless you; th, 
Where Pant y-once her fairy dreanis P ourtray’d, 

nd gave to fri¢ ndship uadissembled truth; - 

To li e, a Sua still unobscur’d by shade.” dt gale ‘ 


. 


For, ah!_ the. storm, de scencs i the te cmneet pours, 
And wither’d flow’rets all my way y bestre Wi 
Such were your gifts 2,0 long- re ait t d shores 


i nen, luc kle IO nata! shores, a long adie u! 


’ 


With blighted. prospects, anc d dejected mind, 
Condemmn'd agalny wath Weary steps, to stray; 

I dare the beating waves,, the boisterous wiad, 
And pass along, inhospitable way. 


Through the deep forest’s melancholy. shade, 
With = congenial to the gloonly road, 
Where, frequ rent, by “the sinking earth betray’d, j 
The warrior audulders ‘in: his: last abode: A 


Or where huge mountains swell with solemn pride, 
And cast an awfal shade’ on all below ; 

Pensive along the rapid streams Ff glide, af 
Phat darkling in their lonely channels flow. 


And now high shadowin#o’er the turbid ficod, 
Fic onderoga’s fatal h eights we gain; 

Where ravenous rows, ‘hug*t by the scent of blood, 
With sabfe-phrmage darken'alt the plains? -« + 
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Original Poetry. 


For many a chief, in life’s engaging prime, 
Here found from adverse bands an early doom; 
From kingly sway, a»1 war’s detested crime, 
Sunk, undistinguish’d, to the silent tomb. 


A sigh, a tear, bewail the fallen brave; 
And soon, the fatal, threatening ramparts past, 
Where Crown-Point’s rocky base repels the wave, 
I see its ruin’d bulwarks gloom the waste. 


On this deserted, lonely spot of earth, 
I soothe to pensive calm my troubled breast; 
The songs of gladness, and the voice of mirth, 
Are but harsh discord to the mind distrest. 


Oh, dire Advertity! full well I know 
How Genius at thy baneful touch expires ; 
How Heaith and Pleasure fly the haunts of Woe, 
And prudent Friendship from thy grasp retires! 


Like you, once towering domes, deprest by fate, 
Beneath your tottering walls I stand alone; 

Trace your past glories, and bewail your date, 
As short, and as eventful as mine own. 


Once, and not far remote, the martial call, 
The drum and fife, with animating sound, 
Rous’d the gay warrior to the splendid bail, 


With gorgeous pomp, and sprightly beauty crown’d. 


Tis past:—yet still the garden-flow’r we find, 
Raise from the rifted rock its fragile head, 

And, loudly speaking to the feeling mind, 
Tell of departed joys, and honors fled. 


Here Gallia’s ponderous bulwarks press the ground, 
At distance Britain’s lighter domes aspire; 
In each an awful monument is found, 


Of the wild waste of desolating fire. 


Yet here, even here, where wolves and panthers roam, 
And boding owls usurp the tottering tow’rs, 

Has pensive Misery sought a peaceful home, 
And conscious Virtue cheers the lonely hours; 


A lowly shed the friendly race contains, 

Where oft the wanderer shares their frugal store, 
Whien low’ring tempests sweep the wat’ry plains, 

And the wind howls along the rocky shore, 
And hope suggests, ere ages roll away, 

As cultivation bland extends around; 
This dreary scene, abandon’d to decay, 

May spring renew’d, with added beauty crowf’d. 
Again she sees arise the splendid dome, 

While busy Commerce treads the crowded plain; 
And this sad region of fumteréal gloom, 

The wealthy mart of many a fair domain, 


Ah! 
































Original Poetry. 


Ah! long-rejected, even to me extend e 
A feebie gleam of thy enlivening ray; 
While hence again my weary wand’rings tend, WY 
To gild my passage o’er the trackless way. 4 


Pourtray the home that heaven may yet afford, 
Remov’d from penury and slavish tuil, 

Where mental peace, ‘and my affeétions Lord, 
Will anxious life’s declining hours beguile. 


And now, bright Hope, by thy benign controul, 
A toilsome journey cheerful I pursue: 

Ye plains congenial to the pensive soul, 
Dire scenes of horror and despair, adiew! 


CORNELIA. : 





(=o ane re 
Zo Miss #8 RRRKH RHRHHEHHH, of SHREK EERE ES. | : 14 
On her departure from this city. 


ROM High-life’s bum, and Fashion’s noise, 

EF Dear girl, canst thou return 

To rural peace, and Nature’s joys, 
Nor for past pleasures mourn? 


Routs, visits, balls, of peace the foes, 
Have late thy senses charm’d; 

Beauty-admiring, flattering beaux : 
Thy gentle bosom warm’d. q 


Can, then, the village dance again, 
Or mirth of peasant-wight, 

Or modest lover’s honest strain 
Thy soul, refin’d, delight? 


Here thou hast seen the female throng 
In Fancy’s follies drest; 

And heard, with prostituted tongue, 
Their feign’d regards exprest: 

Will Nature’s children, homely clad, 
Or Friendship’s voice sincere, 

Thy sympathetic bosom glad, 
Or charm, as erst, thine ear? 


Bor 3 


— 


O yes! Reason and Virtue reign, 
In thy pure breast, supreme; 
Proclaim’d by thine angelic mien— 
Thy soft eye’s lucid beam, 
E. V.V. 
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i ELEGY. 

al Written in a Country Church- Yard, by Thomas Gray. 

iy [ With an Engraving. } | 

Wo E, curfew tolls the Knell of parting day 
§ Cay, 

1) The lowing. herd wind slowly.o’er the lea; , 

if The ploughman homeward plods his, weary way, 





And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
ies Now. fades the glimm’ring landscape on the sight, 
eit And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

i Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
i . And drowsy twinklings lull the distant folds: 

‘ r ¢ 3 

® 
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Save from that yonder ivy-mantled tow’r 

The moping ow! does to the moon complain 
me Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow’y, 
a Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Wee ht 


A tha Beneath these rugved elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
4 a Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 
Each in his ngrrow ceil for ever laid, 
: The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
The breezy call of incense-breathing Mora, 
The swailow titt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
: The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
4 No more shall rouse them from,their lowly, bed. 


ox 
5S 


For them no more the blazing hearth shali-bura, 
Or busy housewife ply her-ev’ning care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

' Or climb his knees, the envy’d kiss to-share. 
7 Ofi’ did the harvest to their sickle yield, A, 
; i Their furrow oft’ the stubborn glebe has broke; 
i How jocund did they drive their team afigid! ' 
‘4 How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy, stroke ! 
Fie: hyd Let not Ambition mock their aseful toil, 
: a} | Their homely joys, and destiny. obscure; 

got Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

it The short and simple annals of the poor. , 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp‘of pow’r, 
a And all that beauty, all that wealth, ’er gave, 

RE : Await alike th’ inevitabie hour: 
i ; he patns of glory lead but to the grave. 








i oe Nor you, ye Proud! impute to these the fault, 

Hab: Wi Ii Mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

hy Where, thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 

t The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Selef@ed Poetry. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this negleéted spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or wak’d to ecstacy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert.air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton, here may rest, 


Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes; 


Their lot forbad; nor circumscrib’d alone 


Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d; 


Forbad to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of i ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense, kindled at the Muse’s flame. 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
hey kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones, from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 


Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse, 


The place of fame and elegy supply, 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
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Scle&ed Poetry. 


Left the warm precinéts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonor’d dead, 
Dost in those lines their artless tale relate, 
lf chance,.by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

* Oft’ have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
“ Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

*“ To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“ There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

“« That wreathes its old fantastic root so high, 
His listless length at noon-tide would he stretchy. 
«¢ And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


4 


- 


- 


Hard by yon woed, now smiling as in scorn, 

* Mutt’ring his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful wan! like one forlorn, 

‘“‘ Or cras’d with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. ~ 


‘ 


o- 
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One morn I mist him on the custom’d hill, 
* Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 

“ Nor up the lawn, nor at tlie wood, was he: 


‘ 


-“~ 


‘ 


vo“ 


Fhe next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

* Slow thro’ the churchway-path we saw him borne: 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay 

* Grav’d on the stone beneath yon aged thorn;” 


¢ 
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THE EPITAPH. 


HERE rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav’m did recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to mis’ry all he had, a tear ; 
He gain’d from Heav’n, (’twas all he wish’d) a friend. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosem of his Father and his God. 
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THE HAPPY PAIR. 


“ HEN married,” they say, *‘ that our love’s at an end, 
** In a wife we can neither find mistress nor friend.’ 

But I, who have tried it, with reason can say, 

4 I never was happy, till that happy day.” 


Since the day on which Hymen consign’d to my arms 
My Celia, possess’d of a thousand soft charms— 

So smooth and so happy the hours have run an, 

Five years have elaps’d, and we thought them but one. 


Our cares and our pleasures have still been the same; 
And of sorrow, we’re thankful, we know but the name; 
We’re mutually pleas’d in endeav’ring to please, 

And though we’re not rich, still we live at our ease. 


When crosses occur (who have not their crosses?) 

As misfortune at times may subject us to losses—— 

Yet while they are trivial, in each other’s arms 

We can sleep without care, and are free from alarms. 


The cynics must err, when they say, * in this life 
“ There is nothing but folly, and madness, and strife,” 
I believe no such pea, § their text I deny :— 


Take such wives as my 


elia, and prove that they lie. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW-YORK, Jan. 3r. 


ONVICTIONS on Saturday laft, in 
the fupreme court of this State, held 
for this city. 

Ifrael Stone and Rouel Roffel, for for- 
gery, and Thomas Ganor, for highway 
robbery, fentenced to be confined to labor 
and folitude for life in the State prifon in 

this city. 

Timothy Callahan, for ftealing from 
a church, fentenced to be imprifoned in 
like manner for feven yearse 

Jofeph Jackfon, Charlotte Thomas, 
William Parker, Peter M’Intire, Chrif- 
tian Minto, Lewis White, for grand lar- 
ceny, to be imprifoned in like manner 
for four years each, 

James Stone and Jeremiah Garey, for 
- larceny, to be confined to labour in 

ridewell ; the formes for fix, and shelat- 
for two snonihs. 


Among the inftances of the progreflive 
increafe of our country-—and we delight 
to notice them, the following fketch 
of the city of Hudfon, on the river of 
that name, is worthy of notice. 4 is 
fituated on the eaft fide of the riwer, late 
42- 23-130 miles N, of New-York, and 
30 S. of Albany; is furrounded by an 
extenfive back country; engaged in con- 
fiderable trade ; and prefents an obvious 
inftance of American vigour and enter- 
prife. This fpor, on which are now ere&t- 
ed upwards of 200 dweiling-houfes, bor- 
dering {pacious ‘ftreets, and peopled by 
more than 1800 fouls ;—-on which feveral 
public buildings are erefed, convenient 
ftores, commodious wharves, and fuitable 
out-hoeufes built; on which there are two 
covered rope-walks, fpermaceti works, 
one of the beft diftilleries in America; 
and on which mechanics of every kind 
are collefted; whofe provifions are nee 
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plied by regular markets, and their water 
by public works. This peopled, induf- 
trious, flourithing foot, in the autumn of 
1733, was a mere farm; where the soli- 
tary hufbandmen pafled, twice in a fea- 
fon. In two years from the foundation of 
Hucfor,1200 fleighs, each day, for feveral 
fucceflive weeks, brought the various 
produce of the country to market. 

Two enterprifing individuals, Meffrs. 
Seth and Thomas Jenkins, with a few 
affociates, raifed this rival to Albany in 
the trade of Hudfon. 

On the 24th inf. Phillip Schuyler was 
unanimouly (excepting one vote in the 
Affembly and one in the Senate) eleéted 
to the office of Senator of the United 
States, by the two houfes of the Legifla- 
ture of this State, for fix years from the 
4th of March next, on which day the 
feat of Aaron Burr, one of our prefent 
Senators in Conzreis, become vacant. 

A refpe&table meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of the fettlement at Manor-Kill, in 
the town of Catfkill, have refolved that 
the name of their fettlement fhall here- 
after be known only by the name of 
Jav’s Vatrey. 

Feb. 24.] Wednefday laft was honored 
as the anniverfary of the birth-day of 
GrornGe WASHINGTON. 

The morning was ushered in by a fe- 
deral falute from the fortifications on 
Governor’sIfland. At noon, fimilar ho- 
nors were paid by the brigade artillery, 
under the direftion of Capt. Ten Eyck, 
from the Battery; and which were re- 
turned by a fecond falute from Governor's 
Ifand. 

The thipping in the harbour difplayed 
their flags and ‘‘ ftreamers gay;’’ and 
every public demonftration of joy and 
mutual congratulation were evidenced by 
our’ citizens at large. 

FOR THE EVENING 
were referved the brilliant and enlivening 
tribute paid to the great charater of our 
mation. 

The entertainment at the Tontine Pub- 
lic Rooms was every thing that the heart 
or eye could have defired. At this hono- 
rary feaft, our fair countrywomen vied 
with each other in adding their teftimo- 
ny of the general voice of gratitude and 

raife, by a difplay of elegance and hi- 
Fates which would have done honor to 
any of the worthies of nations on the 
earth:—and, indeed, where are cither 
to be found truly greater than our own ? 
«<*Tis ours to boait how wide the limits 

ftand 

Between a fplendid and a happy land!” 


Regifier. 


Upwards of two hundred ladies, and 
near three hundred gentlemen, affembled, 


at an early hour, in the grand ball-room ; . 


and the dances commenced at about half 
pat eight o’clock. 

The fpacious room, aided by its newly 
acquired ornaments, difplayed the ele. 
gant aflemblage in a ftyle of fplendour 
fuperior to any thing ever exhibited in 
this metropolis. 

In a confpicuous part of the room, a 
handfome a'legorical painting, executed 
by Mr. Robart, was exhibited, under a 
large arch (fupported by fmaller adjoin. 
ing ones,) taftefully ornamented with en- 
twining wreathes of evergreen and laurel, 
and difplayed the butt of the Prefitent 
placed on a pediment=-on one fide Mi- 
netva crowning himwith a wreath of 
Jaurel—on the other, Fame pointing to 
the buf, and dire€ting her looks to Amare 
RICA, who is feated beneath the pedi- 
ment, fupporting the cap of liberty. 

On the bafe of the pediment the words 
*€ Virtue, crowned by Minerva,” were 
inferibed. 

About twelve o’clock, the company 
were feated at 

THE SUPPER 
prepared by Mr. de Lacroix. This, for 
tafte and elegance, we prefume has never 
been furpailed, if ever equalled in this 
city. 

Five rooms were fet apart for this pur. 
pofe, which were all handfomely provid« 
ed with fuitable refiefhment, 

The principal fupper room, however, 
giving the greateft fcope to the exertions 
made on this occafion, it accordingly, 
received the moft attention and approbae 
tion. 

The tables in the room were covered 
by detached and continued arches, ene 
twined with evergreen and laurel; forms 
ing in the view a complete and beautiful 
arbour. In the other arrangements of 
the tables, a very lively fancy and correét 
tafte were aniverfally difplayed. ‘To enu- 
merate every obje& which received approe 
bation would be tedious. Among the 
principal ornemental parts of the tables, 
an elegant temple was exhibited at the 
head, fupported by 76 pillars, (alluding 
to the number of the United States.) 
On a pedeftal, in the centre, was placed 
a buf of the Prefident—the figure of 
Fame, holding in one hand a trumpet, 
and in the other a wreath of laurci= 
Flora crown'ng the buf with a wreath, 
and an infcription on a feroll beneath, 
*¢ Who is more worthy of it than him?" 
The bafe of the pediment furrovnded dF 
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feveral ficures—that of Juflice with an 
infeription benegth, ** You and I make 
butone, that of Mars, ** He lives and 
will be immortal!’ A large buft was 
alfo difp'ayed over the mantle-piece, une 
der an arch, handfomely ornamented. All 
the other de&gns, which were numerous, 
were appropriate to the occation, and ele- 
gantly executed 

Duri ng the night many patriotic airs 
were ple ved by the band.——-The managers 
acquitted themfeives with great ability ; 
and we never were witneffes to a compa- 
ny, where happine‘s and fatisfa€tion were 
fo generally and ttrongly expretled, 

A fine head, executed by hegee has 
jut been put upon the frigate United 
States, in Southwark, Phi ede phia. It 
is a female figure, in loofe attire, repre- 
fenting the Genius of Columbia. Inthe 
back ground is feen the Eagle, and near 
him the arms of the United States, over 
which he extends his protecting wings. 
The figure is about nine feet in height ; 
the countenance eleganc and mojeftic ; the 
emblems happily difpofed; and the atti. 
tude an d drapery peculiarly well imagined 
and executed; the whole reflecting great 
credit on the artiit. ‘ 

A rew invention of printing has !ately 
been put in practice at Bafil, in Switzer- 
land. It isa mode of printing maps of 
countries with ty pess in the ufual manner 
of letter-prefs. ‘The types confilt of an 
infinite variety of forms, by which the 
turnings and windings of roads, rivers, 
&c. are exprefied with a very confidera- 
ble degree of beauty and accuracy. 

A curious piece of mechanifm has 
been.difcovered in London, and difplayed 
at Hyde-Park: It is conftruéted fo as to 
convey four different letters the {pace of a 
mile in one minute, and return an antwer 
in the {pace of one minute and a half. 

The Anna Pink, a veffel which failed 
round the world with Lord Anfon fifty 
years azo, and was then about forty years 
old, is at this time in Leith harbour, and 
fila good fhip, though near one hundred 
years oli. 

A te'elcope, of fixty feet in length and 
fix ‘n diameter, is preparing at the obfer- 


vatory at Paris: its glailes are to be of 


the Spanifh manufaéture. This inftru- 
mert, itis cblerved, is twenty Seet longer 
than Dr. Heriche)’s. 

fatneinctofure made for living ani- 
Mais, scjpoicing Peui's Mafcum, is a cue 
rious cock, having a fpur growing on its 
heal-This fowl, fince the death of izs 
has deierced its wonted cage, 
@Ad regs larly rag Rs with oneot the E agtes . 
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This fa& is aftonifhing—as the Eagle is 
weil} known to be the greateft enemy to 
pourtrv. 

Fay ETTEVILLE, Feb. 4e "On the 
r6th-ult. Mr. and Mrs. Glare, of Robe- 
fon, were murdered by a mulatto gi: lo 
M:. G. went to fleep in the dayetime—- 
the girl having killed him with an axe, 
went to the door and called on her mif- 
treis from a neighbouring houfe, and faid 
her matter wanted to {peak to her-—Mrs, 
G. iminediately repaired to the bed-fide of 
her hufbind, and was about to uncover 
him, when the girl ftruck her with the 
axe, and killed her alfo! The girlisin 
Lumberton jail, and her trial was to come 
on the 2d ingtant. 

It is fuppofed the girl’s reafon for com- 
mitting thishorrid deed, was owing to her 
mafter having made a will fome time ago, 
in whi ae defired this girl to be free 
after th@@feath of himfelf and wife. 

Prairaperputa, Feb. g. Our fate 
captives of the Algerines arrived in this 
city thy a. afrerneee, under an efcort 
of feveral hundreds of their fymp2thetic 
fellow-citizens of both fexes, who had 
gone to meet them on the road to town; 
upon their reaching the Indian Queen 
Tavern, the crowd was fo confiderable 
as to render their paffage dificult; and 
on their entering the houfe, an ardent 
acclamation expreffed the fatisfaction of 
the people at their happy extrication and 
fafe return. 

It appears, that a captain and four- 
teen feamen of the relezfed captives en- 
tered inan American fhip at Marfeilies, 
to go up the Mediterranean on a trading 
vovage; the remainder have remained 
fafe, excepting only three that died foon 
after their releafe, and before they had 
reached Marfeilies; after they had per 
formed quarantine at Marfeilles, they 
went on fhore at that city, and had an 
allowance of 35 cents a day for each fea~ 
man, 50 cents for each mate, and 120 
cents for each captain, to live upon; and 
each perfon was fupplied with a fuit of 
wearing apparel by the Conful of the 
United States. 

By the information of fevera! of the 
captains, we find that their treatment 
was uniformly cruel at Algiers 3 of thofe 
who died the greater number perifhed by 
the plague, a tew by the fmall-por, and 

feveral by exceffive hard labour. By the 
following letter from our celebrated and 
eftimable countryman, it will be found 
with what becoming fortitude they bore 
their fatfsrings. By their feelings 
wituciding ie sana of their fettow- 
citizens 
a 
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citizens yefterday—they proved them- 

{elves no leis worthy of their country and 

liberty. 

Copy of a letter from Joel Barlow, Con- 
fui at Algiers, to the Secretary of State 
at Philadelphia. 

Sir, Algiers, July 32, 1796. 

This will be prefented to you by the 
remnant of our captive citizens who have 
furvived the pains and humiliation of 
flavery in this place: after effecting their 
deliverance, in the manner which I ftated 
to sou in my letter of this day, without 
funds, or any dire&t intelligence that 
they are foon to be expected, J have ano- 
ther tafk to perform, in which it is im- 
poffible to promife myfclf fuccefs: it is 
to embark them without the Infedtion of 
the plague. Five of their fellow-fuf- 

erers have died of that contagion within 

a few weeks ; and another who jgmtack~ 
ed, muft be left behind. It * with 
fuch violence in the town, that although 
they cannot embark without rifk, yet it 
is much more dangerous for them to {tay 
longer here, in any fituation where it is 
poffible for me to place them in this moft 
incommodious of all conceivable abodes. 
If they efcape infection, we fhall be much 
indebted to the attention of Capt. Calder, 
who commands the thip, and to the care- 
ful affiftance, as well as the harmony 
and good underftanding which prevail 
among all the crew, 

When we refle& on the extravagant 
fums of money that this redemption will 
coft the United States, it affords at leaf 
fome confolation to know, that it is not 
expended on worthlefs and diforderly per- 
fons, asis the cafe with fome other na- 
tions, who, like us, are driven to humi- 
ation to the Barbary States. Our peo 
ple have conducted themfclves, in gene- 
ral, witha degree of patience and deco- 
rum, which would become a better fitu- 
ation than that of flaves; and though, 
after they are landed in their country, it 
would be nfelefs to recommend them to 
any additional favors from government, 
yet I hope they will receive from the 
merchants that encouragement to their 
profefiional induftry, which will enable 
them, in fome meafure, to repair their 
lofies; and from their fellow-citizens in 
general, that refve& which is due to the 
fufterings of honeft men. 

Several of then are probably rendered 
incapable of gaining their living; one is 
in a ftate of total blisgtinefs; another is 
rendered nearly the fame; two or three 
carry the marks of Qnmerciful treatment 
in ruptures, produced by hard labour ; 
aad others have had their conftitutions 


injured by the plague. Some of them 
are doubtlefs objeéts of the charity of 


their countrymen; but whether this cha. } 


rity thould follow them throughthe chan. 
nel of the federal government, is a quef. 
tion on which it would be impertinent for 
me to offer an opinion. I am, Sir, 
With great refpett, your obedient fervant, 
JOEL BARLOW, 

It appears, that the treaty, after ite 
ratification at Algiers with Mr. Donald. 
fon, had been nearly fruftrated, for the 
captives were remanded into bondage; 
but, through the efforts of a French gene 
tleman, whofe name we do not recoll-&, 
and the timely arrival of Joe! Barlow, 
their condition was rendered more tolerae 
ble thenceforward, until the final obtain. 
ment of their liberties, and immediate 
removal on board the fhip which carried 
them to Marfeilles. They fpeak in terms 
of. moft 2ff-@ionate warmth of Mr. Bare 
low’s uniform condu€t towards them, 
and his unceafing labour and anxiety from 
the moment of his landing at Algiers, till 
he had effe4ted their embarkation, which 
had very much impaired his health. 

We are favored with the fol owing 
ftatement of what the failors call the 
prime coft of the peace with Algiers, cone 
cluded the filth of September, 1795. 


Dollars, 
To be paid the Dey, 380,000 
The Dey’s family, 60,c00 
Redemption of 100 captives, 120,000 
Department of Treafury, 40,000 
Haffan Agi, 8,000 
The Chief Aga, 8,000 
The Hadgi Cabiello, 6,000 


The Viguel Hagi of the marine, 7,020 
To Sidi Adarhaman, 3,000 


‘fo4 Hadgis of the Divan, 12,000 
To2 Moorith Hadgis, 2,000 
To 2 Cantendors, 2,000 


To the Dey’s Drogoman, 1,000, 


To the Dey’s Viguel Hadgi, 2,000 
To the Hadgi of the port, 1,000, 
To the two Cooks, 2,000 
To the Harmadal, 1,000 
To the Chioux, 3,500" 
To the Pettimel, 1,500 
To the Novagees, 3,000 
To the Cafaba, 2,500 
Sundry officers of the marine, 3,000 
To the Hadgi of the Kappa, 1,000 
525+5°e 
Additional expence incurred by 
Mr. Barlow, to coimplete the 
emancipation, 117,000 
ee: 
Total dollars, 642, °° , 
t 
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. Fewas ftipulated that the above amount 
fhould be made in marine itores, in all 
$ of 1796—-as tullow :— : 

soo barrels of gunpowder, which, at 
Mr, VDonaidfon’s requett was changed tor 
g00 barrels of rofin. 

30 cables, of 10 and 12 inches. 

30 fpars of go feet long, 32 inches. 

10 do. for yards, 80 teet long, 20 inch. 

yo tons of white rope yarns. 

(> Should not thefe articies amount 
in value to the fum of 7500 dollars, the 
remainder to be made good in white rope 
yarns. . 

so tons of pig lead. : 

10 iron 24 pounders, with carriages 

complete. 
46,000 cannon fhot, from 24 to 6 pounders. 

5000 double headed fhut, 24 to 6 do. * 

yo cables, 13 inch. 

25 cordage of different fizes. 

200 bolts of canvas. 

200 barrels of tar. 

100 barrels of pitch. 

50 {pars for matts,g feet by 36 inches. 
3500 pine plank, 44 feet long 6 in. thick. 
1500 oak do. 

200 pieces of pine fcantling. 

2000 mufket barrels. 

300 fpars for yards, 80 feet long, by 

20 inches. 

The above was ftipulated, exclufive of 
eafh; to the amuunt of 12,000 Algerine 
fequins annually was demanded in naval 
flores. 

Yefterday, agreeably to a provifion of 
the Conftitution of the United States, 
the Members of the Senate and of the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives, aflembled in 
the Reprefentative Chamber, to count 
the votes of the Ele€tors for, and deter 
mine the Election of, a Prefident and 
Vice Prefident of the United States: 
when John Adams, Efq. was declared to 
be elected Prefident, and Thomas Jeffer- 
fon, Efq. Vice-Prefident. Several of the 
Foreign Ambatfadors and Minifters, and 
acrowced affemblage of ladies, and of the 
ptincipal inhabitants of this city, were 

»  prefent. Indeed, to fee the Reprefentatives 
of a Free People, thas affembled, for the 
purpofe of determining the Election of 
two of their firft Magiftrates, was a grand 
fpe€tacle, and afforded a fine contraft to 
the parade and fplendor which attend a 
change of the firit officers of moft other 
governments in the world. 

18.] The prefident and direétors of the 
Potomack Canal Company, have adver- 


be taken in their room. 





Rezifters rr4 
#3) 
tifed the public, that the Navigation of 
the river Potomack, between the Great and 
Little Falls, has been fo improved during 
the uncommon low water of the lat fea- 
fon, that boaty may pats with great fafery 
em—thac the Locks at the Little Faiis are 
now, and have for fome time paft beca ia 
ufe—that to facilitate the tranfportavion 
on through the river, the company are 
making arrangemente to convey articles 
for the prefent teafon with farety, facility 
and expedition, through the courte of the 
lock ieats at the GreatFalls and put them 
on board boats in the river below, where 
they will be conveyed to the tide water—— 
and they have aifo provided accommoda- 
tions for the ftorage of fuch produce at 
the Great Fails, as may be fent for tranfs 
portation down the river, and cannot 
immediately on its arrival, be put on 
board s below—-preparations wali be 
made to receive and tranfport flour as 
aforefaid by the 13th of February inft. 
The operation of conveying articles thro” 
this chanael will not in any meafure in- 
terrupt the work carrying on to complete 
the Locks at the Great Falls, as no coll 
can be received at that place until che 
Locks are completed 5 a moderate come 
penfation for receiving and tranfporting 
flour as aforefaid will be demanded. 

ALBANY, Feb. 17. On Tuefday the 
14th inft. a large and refpeétable num- 
ber both of the Clergy and Laity from the 
weftern parts of this ftate, met in this 
city, and organized themfeives into a fo- 
ciety, to be known by the name of the 
“Northern Miffionary Society of the 
State of New-York.”” The bufinefs of 
the day was opened with a fermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, prefident of Union Cole 
lege, from Matt.vie 10. Thy kingdons 
come, 

The defign of this inftitution is, the 
propagation of the gofpel of glorious 
Chrift, ia the frontier fettlements, and 
among the Indian tribes, of this and the 
neighbouring ftates. Perhaps on no oc- 
cafion did the fpirit of love, zeal and una- 


nimity fo evidently appear, as among the . 


members of different denominations who 
were convened for the promotion and ade 
vancement of this pious and benevolent 
object. 

The conftitution of the fociety was 
adopted and ratified, and a choice of offi- 
cers made for the prefent year. 

17-] Yefterday morning, about two 
o'clock, this city was again vilited by fire. 


Ie 


* This was fubfequently abated, and an equalnumber of ordinary thot agreed to 
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> . . re . 
Jwbroke out in the dwelling-hogfewf Mr. 


¥ Jacob Wright, merchant, Cour?-ftreet; 
ig and though the citizens in genera} turned 


out with an alacrity much to their credit, 
and ufed every pofiable exertion to extin- 
gvithit, their efforts were not crowned 
with fuces{s, until the above-mentioned 
houle, end the One adjoining, occupied 
by Mr. Garrit Hyer, barber, were en 
tirely contumed, Mr. Wendeli’s hotel, 
next to Mr. Ayer’s, was conficerably da- 
maged, and a {mall thop, next to Mr. 
Wright’s, occupied by Mr. Van Wie, 
faddier, was pulled down to arreft the 
progrefs of the flames. The buildings 
burned were wooden. The lofs fu(tained 
we have not learned; but the fituation 
of the principal fufferers, Meffrs. Wright 
and Hycr, doubtiefs very diftrefling. 


—MARRIAGESs 

In New-York.—In the capifal, Lucas 
Elmendorf, Efq; to Milfs Ann Waddle 
Mr. Robertjohniton, toMifsAnn Switzer. 
—Mr. Alexander Gowan, prinier, to Mils 
Margaret Ivers. —Mr. Peter S!ote, printer, 
to Mifs AnnCook.——-Mr. JohnDoubieday, 
printer, to Mrs. Odell.—Mr. Choate, to 
Mrs. Sarah Young.—=Mr. Elias Brevoort, 
to Mifs Margaret Painter.—-Mr. Robert 
Saunders, printer, to MifsBetfey Bancker. 
— Mr. John Peafe, to Mifs Elizabeth Hur- 
tine—Mr. David Ogden, to Mifs Sarah 
Glover.—Mr. John Devay, to Milfs Mary 
Warien.—Mr. JamesFiinn,toM ifs Peggy 
Siidell.—-Mr. {. Dennis, to Mifs P. Ket- 
chum. 

At Gofhen, the Rev. John Joline, to 
Mifs Maria Gaie. 

In Albany, Mr. Thomas Powell, to 
Mifs Catharine Beekman. 

At Ballftown, Mr. Richard V. Morris, 
to Mifs Ann Waiton. 

In New- Jerfey-—-At Princeton, Mr. 
George Kirk, to Miis Mary Norris. 

In South-Carolina.—In Charlefton, J. 
Izard Wright, Efq; to Mifs R. Izard. 

InConnedlicul.—AtWeft-Greenwich, 
the Kev. P. Buffer, to Milfs H. Lewis. 

At Horleneck, Mr. Warren Delancey, 
to Mifs Sarah Rebecca Lawrence. 


—DEATHSe— 

In New York.—In the capital, John 
Woods, Efq; counfetlor ac law, in his 65th 
year; an old and sefpectable inhabitant of 
this citye—-Mrs, Mary Hoffman, in her 
ath year.—Dirs, Seton.—-Mr. Wiliiam 
Aliifon.—My. Acam Chirnfide. 


‘Manthl, Rézifter. 


Atthe Hermitage, Mrs. MarthaNorton, 
in her 55th year. 


At his feat, in Ulfter county, in the ’ 


75th year of his age, CadwalladerColden, 
Eiq; the laft furviving fon of the former 
lieutenant-governor of the late province 
of New-York. 

A: Schene@tady, James Duane, Efo; 
late mayor of this city, and afterwards 
diftriG judge of the United States for the 
diflrict of New-York, America is highly 
indebted to him for bis potriotic and abie 
exertions during the late war. 

In New feriey.—At Bound-Brook, 
Mrs. Eliza Wheeler. 

At Cranberry, the Rev. Gilbert T, 
Snowdon. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr. 
Andrew Brown, tate printer and proprie. 
tor of the Federal Gazettes Hic death 
was occalioaed by the foul air and {moke 
inhaled at the tate fire at his houfe.—Mr, 
John Bufhel, printer. 

At Pittiburgh, Reo Pores, an Indian 
chief of the Shawenefe nation. He was 
on his return from vifiting the Prefideat 
of the United States. 

In Virginiae—At his feat, inRichmond 
county, Francis Lightfoot Lee, Eiq; in 
his 63d year. 

in Cumberland county, Col. Beverly 
Randolph, in his 43d year. 

In Matlachufetts —In the capital, Mr. 
Oliver Smith, in his 43th year. 

At Marblehead, Gen. John Glover, a 
citizen whofe fervices during the revolu- 
tions will ever render his meinory dear to 
the friends of his country. 

—FOREIGN DEATHSe— 

At Halifax, J. M. Freke Bulkeley, 
Efq; fecretary of the province of Novae 
Scotia, aged 39 y€arse—He has been fuc- 
ceeded in office by the Hon. B. Went 
worth, 

At New-Orleans, Mr. Andrew Tod. 
Mr. J. Merry. 

In England, Edward Bearcroft, Efq; a 
difttinguithed member of the Englith bar, 
aged §g- His daughter, aged 12, died 
nearly at the fame time, and both were 
interred in the fame grave. 

At Batavia, in the Eaft-Indies, James 
T. Stewart, in his 13th year, fon of 
James A. Stewart, of this city. 

At Peterfburgh, the Emprefs of Ruf- 
fia, in he: 67th yeare She is fucceeded 
by her fon, the Grand Duke, who was 
declared Emperor immediately upon the 
death of the Emprefs. 
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